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Will You Be a Founder of a Second 
Ocean Grove on Long Island? 


An Association has been: organized to establish a summer colony and As- 
sembly work at Stony Brook. Long Island. similar to Chautauqua and Ocean 


Grove. bur on broader lines. The following are the incorporators: é 
‘Revig. F.\Carson, D. + Rev. Newell Woolsey Wells, D. VD. 
D. D. Wm. R. Hoople, Esq. 
Rev. S: Parks Cadman, D. D. Arthur, 
Robt. T. Stokes, Esq Rev, J. O. Wilson, D. 


Chas, Francis, 


Rev. D. D: Meelaurin, D. D. | 
Samuel H. Coombs, 


sen}. F. oped 


Revit. W. Campbell, B..D Theo, J; Van Horen, P. A. 


While it is a beneficent enterprise, it is upon a business basis and it 
Will be found an exceptional investment. 

The prope rty is so located as to m: tke it attractive as a site for summer homes 
and would be a protitable holding, even without the attractions of the Assembly. 
High elevation. Park on shore. Very accessible. Excellent tratn service... 
than an howr and a quarter to New York. Commutation rate very low. Shares 
are $100 each, which imay be paid in installments. For full particulars send for 
h: indsome booklet 11st 


SPECIAL OFFER TO sndcurewkes OF NEXT 500 SHARES. 
STONY BROOK ASSOCIATION, 


Suit E. 200 Montague Street, Brooklyn N. Y° 
Christian Workers Wanted to Represent the Association in Their Own Locality. 


Jasper T. Dunham, Esa. 


GEL ALONG WITHOUT A CHURCH | 
HOW DO YOU MANAGE, PAGER? We publish for others, as you see, let | 


BA} 
MESSE NO 


A Few Advantages: 


We want Christian Endeavor 


members to act as our rep- 
resentative in their city. 


up publish one for you! 


= 


Keeps church constantly before the public, interests. 


strangers, inspires enthusiasm in members, a record of 
births, marriages and deaths. The reading of such a paper 


will be of great pleasure to the shut-ins, keeping them in 


constant touch with the work. A great help to the pastor. 
as it gives him an opportunity to speak many things to his 
people that now has to go unsaid. 


The N. Y. Church Publishing Co., 
129 West 20th Street, 
New York. 
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Anywhere 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 


- You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
_ sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 


at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay co the manufacturer. The 
— peers on a piano is from $75 to $200, Isn’t this worth 
saving 


SENT ON TRIAL 


WE PAY FREIGHT 
No Money in Advance 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in t’.e United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when itis received. If the piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely r.o risk or expense to you. 


Do not imagine that it isimpossibi. for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as rt as we can in New York City. 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 


A guarantee for12 years against any defectin tone, actio 
workmanship or material is given with every Wing Piano.” 


WING PIANOS 
Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 
You Save from*75 to*200 


Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
yo ama Our catalogue contains names and ad- 

@B8eB. 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Piangs, Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 


= YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make | a 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by | o. 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts Ss 


of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 4 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 


tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano ay 


and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 156 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. . Its 
name is ‘“‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.”’ 

We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 

have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of OF 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 

the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- Ss. 
formation, also full particulars about the WING 

PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., ee, 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. sae 


WING 
& SON 
351-382 W.13th 


St., New York 


Send to the name and | 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- | 
rices a erms t 
oi Wan Pianos. ” 


WING & SON | 
351-383 West 13th Street, New York 
1868———37th YEAR———1905 
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WOMEN’S STATE 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF WOMAN’S 

STATE ORGANIZATIONS, President, Mrs. B. 
W. Firman, 1to12 Iowa St., Oak Park, Ill. Sec- 
retary, Miss Annie A, McFarland, 196 N. Main 
St., Concord, N. H. Treasurer, Mrs. A. H. 
lint, 604 Willis Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
_1, NEW HAMPSHIRE, Female Cent. Institu- 
tion, organized August, 1804; and Home Mission- 
ary Union, organized June, 1890. President, Mrs. 
James Minot, Concord; Secretary, Miss Caroline 
E. Whitcomb, 192 Roxbury St., Keene; Treas- 
urer, Miss Annie A. McFarland, 196 N. Main 
St., Concord. 

2, MINNESOTA, Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized 1872. President, 
Miss Catharine W. Nichols, 1346 W. Minnehaha 
St., St. Paul; Secretary, Mrs. S. V. S. Fisher, 
2131 E. Lake St. Minneapolis; Treasurer, Mrs. 
W. M. Bristoll, 815 E. 18th St., Minneapolis. 

3> ALABAMA, Woman’s Missionary Union, 
Organized March, 1877; reorganized April, 1889. 
President, Mrs. M. A. Dillard, Selma; Secretary, 
Mrs. E. Guy Snell, Mobile; Treasurer, Mrs. H. 
R. Hudson, 1505 3rd Ave., Birmingham. 

4, MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE IS- 

ND,. (having certain auxiliaries elsewhere). 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association, organ- 
ized Feb., 1880. President, Mrs. W. H. Blodgett, 
645 Centre St., Newton, Mass; Secretary, Miss 

ary C. E. Jackson, 607 Congregational House, 
Boston; Treasurer, Miss Lizzie D. White, 607 
Congregational House, Boston. 


5, MAINE, Woman’s Missionary Auxiliary, or- 


anized June, 1880. President, Mrs. K. B. I.ewis, 

. Berwick; Secretary, Mrs. Emma C. Waterman, 
Gorham; Treasurer, Mrs. Helen W. Hubbard, 79 
Pine St., Bangor. 

6, MICHIGAN, Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized May, 1881. President, Mrs. C. 
R. Wilson, 65 Frederick Ave., Detroit; Cor. Sec- 
retary, Treasurer, Mrs. A. H. Stoneman, 341 
Worden St., Grand Rapids. 

7, KANSAS, Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized October, 1881. President, Mrs. 
. E. Ingham, Topeka; Secretary, Mrs. Emma E. 
ohnston, 1323 . 15th St., Topeka; Treasurer, 
Mrs. J. P. ahle, 1258 Clay St., Topeka. | 

8, OHIO, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
Organized May, 1882. President, Mrs. C. » 
Small, 196 Commonwealth Ave., Cleveland; Sec- 
retary, and Treasurer, Mrs. G. B. Brown, 2116 
Warren St. Toledo. 

9, NEW YORK, Woman’s_ Home Missionar 
Union, organized Oct., 1883. President, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Kincaid, 483 Greene Ave., Brooklyn; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Charles H. Dickinson, Woodcliff-on- 
Hudson, N. J; Treasurer, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall; 
153 Decatur St., Brooklyn. 

10, WISCONSIN, Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized October, 1883. President, Mrs. 
T. G. Grassie, Wauwatosa; Secretary, Mrs. J. H. 
Dixon, Sparta; Treasurer, Mrs. Edward F. Han- 
son, Beloit. ; 

1z, NORTH DAKOTA, Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union, organized November, 1883. Pres- 


Mrs. J. P. Young, Wahpeton; Treasurer, Mrs. E. 
Hi. Fargo. 
12, OREGON, Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized July, 1884. President, Mrs. 
W. Luckey, 707 Marshall St., Portland; Cor. 
Secretary, Miss Mercy Clarke, 395 4th St., Port- 
land; Treasurer, Mrs. C. F. Clapp, Forest Grove. 
13, WASHINGTON, Including Northern Idaho, 
Woman’s Home Missionary nion, organized 
uly, 1884; reorganized June, 1889. President, 
rs. W. C. Wheeler, 302 N. J. St., Tacoma; 
Secretary, Mrs. Edward L. Smith, 725 14th Ave., 
Treas., Mrs. E. B. Burwell, 323 7th Ave., Seattle. 
14, SOUTH DAKOTA, oman’s Home Mis- 
Sionary Union, organized Sept., 1884. President, 
Mrs. H. K. Warren, Yankton; Secretary, Mrs. A. 
Mitchell; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Loomis, 
edfield. 
15, CONNECTICUT, Woman’s Congregational 
Home Missionary Union of Connecticut, organ- 
ized January, 1885. President, Mrs. Washington 
Choate, Greenwich; Secretary, Mrs. C. T. Millard, 
6 Lewis St., Hartford; Treasurer, Mrs. James B. 
homson, 92 Lincoln St., New Britain. 
16, MISSOURI, Woman's Home Missiona 
Union, organized President, Mrs. M. 
T. Runnels, 1229 Garfield Ave., Kansas City; 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Secretary, Mrs. C. W. McDaniel, 2729 Olive St., 


Kansas City; Treasurer, Mrs. A. D. Rider, 2524 
Forest Ave., Kansas City. 

17, ILLINOIS, Woman’s Home Missionary 

Union, organized May, 1885. President, Mrs. B. 

Firman, 1o12 lowa St., Oak Park; Cor. Sec- 
retary, Mrs. G. H. Schneider, 919 Warren Ave., 
Chicago: Treasurer, Mrs. A. H. Standish, 449 
No. Grove Ave., Oak Park. . 

18, LOWA, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized June, 1886. President, Mrs. D. P. 
Breed, Grinnell; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. 
H. K. Edson, Grinnell. 

19, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman’s 
Home Missionary Union, organized June, 1887. 
President, Mrs. F. B. Perkins, 1689 Broadway, 
Oakland; Secretary, Mrs. E. S. Williams, Sara- 
toga; Treasurer, Mrs. M. J. Haven, 1329 Harri- 
son St., Oakland. 

20, NEBRASKA, Woman’s Home Missionar 
Union, organized Nov., 1887. President, Mrs. 
E. Tuttle; 1313 C St., Lincoln; Secretary, : Mrs. H. 
Bross, 2904 Q St., Lincoln; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Charlotte J. Hall, 2322 Vine St., Lincoln. | 

21, FLORIDA, Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized February 1888. President, Mrs. 
S. F. Gale, Jacksonville; Secretary, Mrs. W. H. 


-Edmondson, Daytona; Treasurer, Mrs. Catherine 


A. Lewis, Mt. Dora. 

22, INDIANA, Woman’s Home Missiona 
Union, organized May, 1888. President, Mrs. 

A. Bell, 1211 Broadway, Indianapolis; Secretary, 
and Treasurer, Mrs. Anna D. Davis, 1608 Bell- 
efontaine St., Indianapolis. 

23, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman’s 
Home Missionary Union, organized May, 1888. | 
President, Mrs. George Robertson, Mentone; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. H. K. W. Bent, 130 W. Ave., Los 
Angeles; Treasurer, Mrs. E. C. Norton, Clare- 
mont, 

24, VERMONT, Woman’s Home _ Missionary 
Union, organized June, 1888. President, Mrs. 
Rebecca P. Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury; Secretary, 
Mrs. W. J. Van Patten, Burlington; Treasurer, 
Mrs. C. H. Thompson, Brattleboro. 

25, COLORADO, Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized October, 1888. President, Mrs. 
F. D. Baker, 3221 Franklin St., Denver; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Joel Harper, 653 S. Logan Ave., 
Denver; Treasurer, rs. L. D. Sweet, 1460 
Franklin St., Denver. : 

26, WYOMING, Woman’s Missionary Union, 
organized May, 1893. President, Mrs. P. F 
Powelson, Cheyenne; Secretary, Mrs. H. B. Pat- 
ten, Cheyenne; Treasurer, Mrs. J. W. Morrall, 
Sheridan. 

27, GEORGIA, Woman’s Missionary Union, 
organized November, 1888; new__ organization 
October, 1898. President, Mrs. N. I. Heard, 


Athens; Miss Jennie Curtiss McIn- 
r 


tosh ; Treasurer, s. Minnie J. Davis, Atlanta. 

29, LOUISIANA, Woman’s Missionary Union, 
organized April, 1889. President, Miss Mary 
Rogers, 2436 Canal St., New Orleans; Secretary, 
Mrs. A. L. DeMond, 128 N. Galvez St.; Treas- 
urer, Miss Lena Babcock, 2436 Canal St., New 
Orleans. 

30, ARKANSAS, KENTUCKY AND TEN- 
NESSEE, Woman’s Missionary Union of 
the Tennessee Association organized April, 1889. 
President, Mrs. G. W. Moore, 72 “= Ave., 
Nashville, Tenn.; Secretary, rs. }.. . Smith, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Treasurer, Mrs. J. C. Napier, 
514 Capitol Ave., Nashville. ee 

31, NORTH CAROLINA, Woman’s_ Mission- 
ary Union, organized October, sea > President, 
Mrs. E. C. Newkirk, Mooresville; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mrs. H. R. Faduma, Troy. 

32, NEW JERSEY, Woman’s_ Missionary 
Union. President, Mrs. John M. Whiton, Plain- 
field; Secretary, Mrs. Allen H. Still, Westfield; 
Treas., Mrs. G. A. L. Merrifield, Falls Ch., Va. 

33) MONTANA, Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized May, President, Rev. 
Alice Barnes Hoagg, Orr; Secretary, Mrs. J 
Heyward, 816 No. 27th St., Billings; Treasurer, 
Mrs. W. S. Bell, 611 Spruce St., Helena. 

34, PENNSYLVANIA, Woman’s Missionary 
Union, organized June, 1890. President, 
Mrs. E. E. Dexter, 782 N. roth St., Philadelphia; 
Secretary, Mrs. E. H. sl Germantown ; 
Treasurer, Mrs. David Howells, e. 
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COME! 


THEY COME! 


BROTHERHOOD 


land long hidden, long reserved! 
Safe-guarded by the encircling sea, 
While Crown and Mitre ruled the wrld 


“a And craven nations bowed the knee. 


Their day is come. Thy starry gates 
Lift up their heads, with welcome crowned; — 
“Come, all who dare my larger life, 

Who feel the pulse of freedom bound.” 


From Norway’s wintry capes they come, 
From fair Italia’s sunlit plains; 

From fierce misrule and brutal wrong, 
The Jew throws off his hated chains; 


From Fatherland; from mother-love, 
The hardy Teuton finds a home, 
And Russ and Slav, Greek, Pole and Finn— 


From every land and sea they come. 


They come! They come! God give Thee men! 


Men of the Proéphet’s faith and mood, 
To read the dawning, in the sky, 


Of universal Brotherhood. 


O land long hidden! Land of Hope! 
God keep Thee to Thy mission true; 
To heal the ancient wrong, and make 
Of all the old, one better new, 
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“The Other Half” 


By MINNIE J. REYNOLDS 


N MY first article from Sicily, 
published in the June Home Mis- 
SIONARY, I described the feeling 

of hatred which seems to animate all 
the more intelligent people here 
against the Church, and of how 
strangely this strikes an American, 
unaccustomed to any active dislike of 
the Church even among non-church- 
goers, or Agnostics. I told how 
universally the name “bigotti’’—bigots 
—was applied to those devoted to the 
Church; of the opprobrious epithets 
applied to the Pope and priests ; of the 
contempt and loathing with which 
Sicilians refer to the Church and 
clergy, even when they themselves be- 
lieve in a personal God, in the divine 
nature of Jesus, the Madonna, and to 
a greater or less extent, varying with 
the individual, in that of the saints of 
the Catholic Church. All this is very 
contradictory and difficult for an 
American to understand; and to en- 
able Home Missionary readers to 
comprehend it better, I am going to 
describe the practical working of the 
Church in Sicily. 

Americans have no conception of 
Catholicism as it is found in a country 
where there has never been any other 
Church, and where, therefore, undis- 
turbed by competition, it retains all its 
mediaeval character, though shorn of 
its mediaeval power. That sort of 
Catholicism is extremely different 
from the American variety. 


3 kept the vow. What conception of a 


Take for instance, the subject of 
vows. Right here in Trapani, a pros- 
perous, apparently up-to-date city, 


_which displays no extraordinary poy- 


erty, which sends salt, canned tunny 
and manufactured coral all over 
Europe, which on the surface seems 
to be a civilized town, the following 
incident occurred no longer ago than 
IQOO. 

In the church of San Francesco di 
Paoli twenty sailors dropped on their 
hands and knees at the door, and pro- 
ceeding in that fashion to the altar 
licked the floor at every step of the 
way. Those who know the way the 
dirt lies on the uneven, unswept tile 
or stone floors of these old European 


churches, of the way dogs wander 


over them at will and tobacco users 
spit upon them, can imagine the sick- 


ening nature of the spectacle. The | 


church was thronged with people 
watching the performance, many chil- 
dren among the crowd. The sailors 
returned from the altar to the door in 
the same way, spending in all more 
than an hour licking the floor. | 

This is a specimen of the “vows” 
performed by the “bigotti” to- day. 
These sailors in the height of a storm 
at sea had vowed to do this thing in 
honor of San Francesco di Paoli if 
they escaped with their lives, and they 


saint can exist in a mind capable of 
imagining him pleased with such an 
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act, is inconceivable to a civilized per- 
son. I have myself seen great crowds 
of women walking barefoot through 
the streets of Trapani behind a wood- 
en float representing a scene from the 
Saviour's life, in fulfillment of a vow 
made during illness, danger, or some- 
thing of the kind. The greatest day 
of the whole year at Trapani is Good 
Friday, when the procession of “I 
Misteri’—T he Myster ie s—takes 
place. I witnessed this procession this 
year, from a friend’s balcony. _ The 
floats were large, heavy, wooden af- 
fairs, borne on the shoulders of.men. 
Each represented a scene in the pas- 
sion of Christ in very elaborately 
carved, antique, lifesize wooden 
figures; and each is supported finan- 
cialiy and carried in the procession by 
a trade society; one by the _ shoe- 
makers, one by the millers; and so on. 
Charles Dudley Warner, describing a 
similar procession in Sorrento, in 
1869, speaks of a company of nobles 
in the procession, including two des- 
cendants of poet Tasso. personally 


known to him. That day has gone’ 


by, for no nobles walk in the proces- 
sion of Trapani, nor anywhere else in 
Sicily so far as I can ascertain. One 
of these floats is not supported by any 
society, but by the contributions of 
the general public. This is the one 
specially dear to the populace, and 
when it issued from the churchyard, 
it was followed by one solid mass of 
women, packing the street from wall 
to wal] and moving as one person, for 
when the mass moved all had to move. 
All were following the float as an act 
of devotion, and some who had vowed 
it, went barefoot. This procession is- 
sued from the church at about 3 p. m. 
on Good Friday, and did not return 
till nine the following morning. In 
the interim they marched through 
every street in Trapani, and circled 
the interior of every church. As the 
whole of Trapani, packed largely in 
its old, mediaeval quarters, can be 
traversed in an hour, the pace at 
which the procession moved can be 
estimated. 


MISSIONARY 


In Marsala, this mystery procession 
is made up of groups of human 
figures instead of wooden floats. A 
man representing Jesus on the way to 
Golgotha walks bent under a great 
cross, while a figure representing a 
Roman soldier leads him by a rope 
around the neck. Everybody in 
Trapani tells with great glee a tale of 
how this Christ once fell down in a 
procession. The soldier endeavored 
to assist him by jerking the rope 
which had the unfortunate effect of 
choking the prostrate one instead of 
helping him to rise. The latter there- 
upon scrambled furiously to his feet, 
threw down the cross, drew a knife 
and started for his guide with dis- 
respectful remarks concerning the 
skill and intelligence of the latter. 

When writing my previous article 
for THE HOME Missionary a Sicilian 
friend said to me over and over again, 
“Devotion to the Church is synon- 
ymous with every species of crime 
and villainy. It is the ‘bigotti’ that 
furnish al! the criminals in Sicily.” I 
did not believe that remark. I con- 
sidered it due to the hatred which is 
part of the revulsion against the 
Church here, and I did not put it in 
my article. Since then I have come 
to the conclusion that perhaps my 
friend knew his own country better 
than I did. 


his book entitled “In: 


Sicily,” says that every criminal] in 
Sicily carries the icon of some saint- 
image or picture round his neck and 
has the greatest confidence in it as 
a protection. Each one has his special 
saint whom he regards as his protect- 
or, and at any perilous moment of his 
life, and his perilous moments are 
generally caused by the police, he 
prays and makes vows to this saint. 
Thieves and burglars often present 
objects of value to the images of 
saints in churches after a successful 
theft, as a mark of appreciation for 
assistance in the job. In_ several 
churches, both in Sicily and in Naples 
there are ex-voto pictures represent- 
ing a thief at the instant, when, 
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(THE MAN A CLERICAT, EMPLOYEE—THE WOMAN MOTHER 
GRADUATE WHO CAPTURED A FOREICN SCHOLARSHIP. 
RELATIVES WITO ARE IMMIGRANTS IN NEW YORK ) ; 


thanks to the interference of the good 
saint, he escaped from the clutches of 
the police. It is said that the thieves 
in Sicily have taken Saint Dimo for 
their protector, and that members of 
the Mafia have a general cult for 
Saint John the Baptist who is the pro- 
tector of all the beheaded. | 

But all devotees of their Church in 
Sicily are not criminals; far be any 
such word or thought. But all crim- 


SICILIAN GROUP—MIDDBLE CLASS 


OF A UNIVERSITY 
ALL HAVE 


inals are devotees, “bigotti,” and the 


reason of it is because religion here 1s 
no more than a gigantic superstition. 
Whoever prays does it because he has 
some favor to beg of the saints. For 
this favor he promises some form of 
payment; so many prayers, so many 
wax candles, a pilgrimage, a present 
to the altar, a sacrifice, money to the 
church. When the benefit prayed for 
does not come the saint is sometimes 
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156 THE HOME 
punished in a naive and childlike 
fashion, irresistibly comical. At that 
period of their growth when the 
crops need rain, if the rain does not 
come, the poor, anxious peasants 
sometimes go out in procession, carry- 
ing a wooden image of the parish 
saint round and round the fields and 
praying to it for rain. That they 
actually pray to this figure and not to 
a spiritual being represented by it, is 
proved by the fact that when after 
many prayers the obstinate saint still 
refuses to send rain, they sometimes 
throw itin the horsepond androarout: 
“Lie there and soak till you bring the 
rain.” This has even been done with 
the Ecce Homo, the Christ of the 
Five . Wounds, the most sacred of 
images. Sometimes they will carry 
the saint off to some other church, 
shut him up in a dark closet and tell 
him that he can’t go home to his own 
church, or have any more worship till 
he brings rain. Infuriated peasants 
have been known to collect all the 
images of saints in a whole region af- 


fected by drouth and shut them all up 


together in this way in a dark room. 
That such things can be anywhere off 
the boards of comic opera in this day 
and age, is strange but true. | 
Perhaps Home Missionary readers 
are by this time puzzled to know how 
to reconctle this article with the pre- 
vious one which dwelt on the surpris- 
ing growth of liberal thought in 
Sicily. The apparent discrepancy can 
be explained in one sentence. Fifty 
per cent. of the inhabitants of Sicily 
cannot read or write. It is among the 


reading and writing half of the pop- 


ulation that the scorn and hatred of 
the Church described, exists, and in 
this article I have explained why. 
These people have outgrown their 


Church, morally and intellectually. In. 


fact, they writhe with shame and ir- 
ritation to think that foreigners may 
believe them addicted to the practices 
of the “bigotti.” 

It is this solid appalling mass of il- 
literacy which perpetuates mediaeval 
Catholicism in Sicily, 


MISSIONARY 


which per- 


October 


petuates mediaevalism itself; econom- 
ic and social conditions, which are 
positively feudal. Americans know 
no more what illiteracy actually is 
than they know the true inwardness 
of unadulterated Catholicisni. Here 


are some of the fruits of illiteracy in 


Sicily ; active, widespread and deep 
rooted belief in witches; in vampires; 
in supernatural beings corresponding 
to our notions of brownies, elves and 
so on; a wide belief in chosts and © 
haunted houses; a constant use of 
charms and incantations, to foretell 
the future and bring good luck. 
There are old men believed to be 
dealing with the devil, and people pay 
them to get a lucky number in the lot- 
tery from the devil. Sane and ap- 
parently rational persons perform in- 
cantations to put themselves in com- 
munication with the devil. There is a 
common practice of ascribing illness 
to the evil eye. I know personally of 
a man, an operative in a wine factory, 
whose baby was found on the floor 
One evening, having fallen out of bed. 
Its spine was injured and it grew up 
deformed. Nothing can make the 
man believe that Strega did not maim 
his baby. The Strega is a woman who 
can enter the house at night in the 
form of a cat and has a special male- 
volence against infants. 

Perhaps I may prejudice some peo- 
ple against Sicilian immigration. In 
that connection I have just this to say. 
The United States Government has 
the power to exclude any race that it 
sees fit to. 'That being the case, when 
we deliberately admit any class of im- 
migrants, it is unreasonable and un- 
Christian to hate and despise them, 
simply: because they have walked 
through the door which we left open. 
Exclude any class you please, but if 
you let them in, be just and decent 
enough to admit their right to be 
there. The typical Sicilian emigrant 
goes to America for a purpose which 
is respectable in any man living; to 
earn by hard work a better living for 
himself and his family. As for the 
criminal ananes, it is the business of 
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If they are incompetent to do 


the authorities to keep them out, ac- 
cording to law passed for that pur- 


pose. 
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SICILIAN “CONTADINA” FARMER'S WIFE 


But it is madness for America to let 
any “Little Italy” grow up within her 
borders, perpetuating. the ideas and 
practices I have described and en- 
erafting them upon our national life. 
1 have seefi Italian processions in 
New York. I have seen the wooden 
saints carried through Elizabeth and 
Mulberry Streets and_ barefooted 
women following them. I have seen 
legs and arms modelled in wax, car- 
ried after the saint, by those who have 
suffered 'some injury in the member 
represented. This sort of thing can- 
not be prevented, nor is it advisable, 
or desirable to try. But the children 
are ours, to do almost as we will with 


them. Plunged into the new environ-_ 


ment, looking up to the Americans as 
the great and dominant race in the 
conglomerate polyglot world to which 
they have come, during the few im- 
pressionable years of their childhood, 
a distance can be placed between them 
and their parents which would require 
generations, perhaps centuries of 
evolution, to effect in Sicily. 

The Sicilian immigrant requires 
strict, rigid, undeviating enforcement 
of the child labor and compulsory ed- 
ucation laws. He knows nothing 
about these laws at home and he must | 
be made to understand that they are 
made to be obeyed in the New World. 
The very life blood of American 1n- 


stitutions depends upon _ universal 
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literacy. They cannot be maintained 
without it. After education his chil- 
dren need home mission work, such as 
can only be given by the Protestant 
Churches. They need educative, 
civilizing, Christianizing influences 
out of school hours. They need Sun- 


day Schools and good Sunday School 


libraries and Sunday School entertain- 


ments, just such as American children ~ 


have; Christmas trees, summer pic- 
nics, “speaking pieces” and dialogues, 
socials, good, entertaining stereopti- 
con lectures, all the pleasant educa- 
tional things that cluster around 


church and Sunday School life in 


America. There is not one of these 
things in the church life of Sicily; 
nothing but an everlasting play upon 
the fears and the emotions; services 
in Latin, idiotic processions, floor 
lickings and back beatings. All the 
Italian children in America speak 
English. Treat them exactly as if 
they were American children. Let 
them speak the same pieces that have 
done service with so many generations 
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‘they will read them. 


of American children. Put the same 
kind of books in their libraries that 
American children want and read; 
They are all 
musical. A good instrument, and 
good congregational singing in the 
home mission chapel will delight 
them, and a juvenile orchestra with 
somebody to train it, would fill their 
souls with joy. A church social, in 
the shape of an old-fashioned spelling 
school with a simple prize for the best 
speller would be a wonderfully enjoy- 
able thing for them. One cannot 
imagine until he has lived in Sicily, 
how novel and startling and educa- 
tional all these things become | to 
Sicilian children. I went to candy 


pulls and oyster suppers and spelling. 


Church 


bees in a Congregational 


when I was a child, and took books 


out of a Congregational Sunday 
School library. I believe it is good 
missionary work to provide the 


same sort of pleasant, friendly ¢iv- 
ilized church life for Sicilian chil- 
dren. 


TWO MOST FAMILIAR FIGURES IN SICILY 
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 Editor’s Outlook 


are scheduled for discussion at 

the coming National Council in 
Cleveland—some of.them purely de- 
nominational, as is proper in such a 
gathering, ‘others as broad as the na- 
tion and vital to the Kingdom itself. 
Among the latter class not one, as we 
view it, is more imperative than the 
relation of the Protestant Churches 
of America to our foreign population. 
Preliminary to any intelligent dis- 
cussion of this problem is a knowl- 
edge of the facts, and we make no 
apology for devoting an entire num- 


of great import 


ber of THE HoME MISSIONARY to a 


review. of the present situation. I 

the article of Rev. Mr. Means will be 
found a careful and conscientious 
treatment of the case, condensed, as 
it must be in the nature of things, but 
complete in its outline and presented 
in a graphic and readable form. Not 
the least of its value is the author’s 
frequent reference to recent literature 
upon the subject, a boon to many who 
are seeking further information. Of 


not less value are his occasional sug- 
gestions as to methods and remedies. 
The careful reader will discover that, 


‘while the share taken by Congrega- 


tionalists in the treatment of foreign- 
ers is an honorable part, it is not a 
leading part. This fact should excite 
healthful shame and provoke to better 
things. The question of the hour and 
one worthy of predominance in the 
discussion of the Council is this: 
What are we to do now for the better 
assimilating, the more thorough ed- 
ucating, and above all, the more rapid 
Christianizing of one million aliens a 
year? Other questions may wait. 
This question will not wait. This is a 
“hurry call” and demands a swift and 
practical answer. 

The leading article of the October 
number is the conclusion of Miss 
Reynold’s treatment of Sicilian con- 
ditions as they affect Italian immigra- 
tion to this country. Her previous 


’ article has excited much attention and 


both articles are suggestive and en- 
lightening. 


The Treasury 


GIFTS FROM THE LIVING—AUGUST 


Churches S$.S. C.E. Wom. Soc. Individ- State Total 
| uals Soc. 
1906. $2,389.80 47.58 $14.94 $494.74 $0961.48 $ 88.39 $3,996.93 
1,951.52 12.50 /30.00 465.47 321.20 1,764.95 4,545.64 
3 GIFTS FROM THE LIVING FOR FIVE MONTHS TO AUGUST 31 | 
Churches S.S. C.E. Wom.Soc. Individ- State Total 


wals Soc. 


t 1906. $22,650.87 $717.38 $294.07 $7,137.46 $9,667.29 $3,835.52 $44,302.59 
: 1907.- 18,836.11 516.85 196.33 7,360.55 6,253-70 8,800.25 41,972.79 


In connection with the foregoing 
| Statement of the receints of the So- 
ciety from living givers, it is grateful- 
ly acknowledged that during the five 
months of the current year, there has 
been an increase of $25,000 in leg- 


acies over the amount received one 
year ago. Thus again the beneficence 
that is realized only after the giver 
has passed on, comes to the aid of 
the great work committed to the care 
of the Society. 
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THE ANNUAL COUNT AND FORECOUNT 


HERE are some new things to be said even about our immigrants, —as 

there is something new to be said each year about our other crops. The 

total product, in the year ending July Ist, was 1,285,000. This surely is 

a “bumper harvest.” Although these figures do not make allowance for sev- 

site hundred thousand who return to their “old countries” each year, they do 
show that the gross number of immigrants is still increasing. 

Commissioner Watchorn is reported to have said that ‘we had oeobadias 
reached a maximum for the present. The figures for the first month of the 
new fiscal year do not seem to indicate this. In July,—after the new Immigra- 
tion Act went into effect, with its increased head tax and exclusion on grounds 
of general physical disability as well as for specific diseases,—there were 97,000 
aliens admitted, as against 84.400 in July, 1906, an increase of over 15 per cent. 
If all the months of this year were to keep up the same rate of increase over 
last year, we should have 1,477,750 fresh immigrants before another July Ist. 

Still they come, and why not? Are the Jews as free from fear and as 
comfortably situated in Odessa as in New York City? Are the Slovaks as well 
able to get land in Austria as in Pennsylvania? Are the Italians. as well paid 
and lightly taxed in Pogerola as in Delaware? If not, they will keep on com- 
ing here, until our industrial high tide is plainly ebbing. It is only slackening 
at present. 

Five million immigrants, not counting French Canadians or sestiane 
have come to our shores in the last five vears. The estimated population for 
the United States proper for 1907 is, in round numbers, 85,000,000. The aliens 
who have arrived within five years, if all stayed and none died, would make 
one-seventeenth of our total population or 5.8 per cent. The increasing pro- 
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162 | THE HOME MISSIONARY i October 
portion of foreigners in our population seems to be as irresistible (under pres- 
ent laws) as the growth of the population itself. | 

“The outpopulating power of the Christian stock,’ about which Horace 
Bushnell wrote, is certainly not visible to-day in the precise form of an outpop- 
ulating power of the native stock. Perhaps we are tempted to look back twenty 
years and think “things were more comfortable then,—not quite so crowded.” 
But in all probability, twenty years hence everyone will be looking back to these 
days as the days of ease and jack of pressure and if we, readers of THE HOME 
MissIONARY and dwellers in comfortable Christian homes, feel thus, how must 
the people of the tenements feel about the congestion of population and the 
economic pressure under which they live. It is indeed a condition and not a 
mere Malthusian theory we have to face. . 

But if we look back fifty years, we find for our encouragement such a fact 
as this: that the census showed even then in the state of Massachusetts 240,- 
ooo people of foreign birth, or 20 per cent.,as against 30.6 per cent. in 1900. A 
Boston newspaper of 1857 remarked, “When we consider that this number is. 
almost one-fifth of the tota] population of the state the gravity of the immigra- 
tion situation is apparent.” In the half century since then, American institu- 
tions have certainly not succumbed to this foreign invasion nor are they likely 
to in another fifty years. Whether the successful working of them has bee 


impaired is another question altogether. 


THE PRESENT PROBLEM 


T is the social, moral and religious condition of these immigrant multitudes, 
and their swarming children, that especially concerns us as American Chris- 
tians. What becomes of them and what do they become here in our midst? 

Some put the question more selfishly and ask, “What will become of us?” 
Emerson declared that “the true test of civilization is not the census, nor — 
_ the size of cities, nor the crops,—no, but'the kind of man the country turns out.” 
He was probably thinking of indigenous varieties. What would he have said 
concerning the exotics and the hybrids that are so fast becoming naturalized 
here? Are they to be like the English sparrows, dispossessing the native birds, 
even far out into the suburbs; or like the daisy, considered only a “white weed” 
by the farmers? In seeking an answer tosthese questions, we must follow them 


to their permanent homes. | 

The annual charts published by the Immigration Bureau show that about 
70 per cent. of those who come each year, expect to settle in the states of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Illinois. This means that 
the largest share of our immigrants settle down, for a time at least, in the great 
cities. Prof. Walter F. Willcox of Cornel] University has shown by a careful 
study of the subject, that they do not remain permanently in the places of first 
location, but after a few years go further west or into the smaller cities. While 
immigration continues undiminished in volume, the ports of arrival and neigh- 
boring urban districts serve as great reservoirs. Distribution takes place from 
them and yet they are kept always full to overflowing. Even the return of sev- 
eral thousand, foreigners to Europe each year does not prevent congestion. The 
continuance of immigration at the average rate of the last five years, one mil- 
lion a year, tends to perpetuate slut Coalitions and to form solid groups of 
certain nationalities in our cities. It is estimated that there are now 750,000 
Jews in Greater New York. The Ghetto of the lower East Side contains a 
large share of these. More prosperous ones are found in the “new Jerusalem” 
above Central Park. The Williamsburg bridge across East River has been 
called “the Jews’ Highway to Brooklyn.” Italians are found in full possession 
of the once notorious region of the Five Points and Mulberry Street in New 
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CHINESE | | 


York, while there is a more recent “Little Italy” in Harlem, running from 
1ooth to 130th Streets. In Boston there are 12,000 Italians, foreign born, in 
the Sixth Ward, the old North End. These are typical instances which may be 
duplicated on a larger or smaller scale in many localities. 

While a large part of the earlier immigrants sought and settled the Notth- 
west, and most of the Slavs on their first coming here went to the coal mine 
1egions, it is true of the majority of our present immigrants that they seek’ the 
cities of the North Atlantic and North Central states. These two groups of 
states contained in 1900 86.2 per cent., or more than five-sixths of the entire 
number of foreign born in the United States, The same census showed that 75 
per cent. of those born in Russia, 62 per cent. of those born in Poland, Italy and 
Ireland and from 50 to 54 per cent. of those born in Germany and Austro- 
iiungary were then living in cities of 25,000 or more inhabitants. 

The following table is interesting as showing how large a proportion of the 
foreign born are to be found in the cities of several states: 


In New York... «. 80 per cent. of the total foreign born in the state 
Delaware .... 
Maryland ..... 73 


Missouri ..... 64.3 

Rhode Island.. 60.6 | 

New Jersey... 59.9 | 
The twenty principal cities of Massachusetts contained in 1900, 67 per cent. 

of the total foreign born in the state, (567,000 foreign born out of I 637,900 


total population of tweng? cities). 
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The states and cities of our land where these foreigners mostly congregate 
are the same (with the exception of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania ) 
as those where the Congregationalists are most numerous and wealthy and our 
churches the strongest. When we consider the physical and spiritual destitu- 
tion of the southern European peoples, their situation in these states and cities 
seems to be the same as that of Lazarus at the rich man’s gate. Such a com- 
parison will not seem too strong to anyone who will study carefully any of 
Jacob A. Riis’ books or one of the recent text-books upon home missions, 
“Aliens or Americans?” by Dr. Howard A. Grose, or “The Challenge of the 
City,” by Dr. Josiah Strong. 3 : 

We need not forget that these new Americans have achieved much for 
themselves and for our country, and in some things they have been effectively 
aided by us. A careful study of the history and character of the various bodies 
of foreigners, even those who are now coming to our shores from~southern 
Europe, makes one less doubtful about their possibilities of good and:the prob- 
ability of our country being able to assimilate the great mass of them. At the 
same time it cannot be denied that the thorough welding of them‘into the parts 
of the machinery of our nation requires much more effective co-operation and 
more self-denying effort on the part of American Christians than is now being 


made. 


™ 


SUCCESSFUL WORK FOR THE EARLIER IMMIGRANTS _ 


HE BRITISH, with whom we may include not only English, Scotch and 
Welsh, but also the numerous Anglo-Saxons who come to us from the. 
British Provinces, need only a passing mention here. They are no more 

aliens in religion and character than they are in speech, and whether they go to 
the factory towns or the mountain mines they are soon blended with the older 
stock. | | 

THE DUTCH strain in our composite nationality has been a forceful element 
in all our history, from Peter Stuyvesant to President Roosevelt. It strength- 
ens our religious forces by contributing the devotion of the Dutch Reformed 
— in America, to its own up-bui!ding, and to outside missionary work as 
well. 

THE IRISH came early and often. They have been workers, sometimes for 
and sometimes against our best interests and their own highest welfare. But 
as Dr. A. J. Lyman wittily remarked concerning them “When they came, the 
country needed yeast and it got it!” Devoted in their attendance upon the Ro- 
man Catholic Churches, they have cared for themselves in things religious with 
few exceptions. | 

THE GERMANS, most numerous, and in some ways most excellent of all the 
foreign nationalities in our midst, stand in somewhat unusual relations to our 
denominational work. A large part of them are Lutherans, while there are 
some “free churches” among them. 

In 1882, when Chicago Seminary opened its German department, there were 
thirty small German churches scattered through the West. Now there are one 
hundred and sixty-three with a membership of eighty-four hundred, including 
the smaller proportion that are found in the East, together with those in the 
Western States. Of late years especially, many German-Russians, generally 
“Stundists” or “Pietists” who “readily accept our free evangelica] church 
spirit and methods,” have gone into Minnesota and the Dakotas. They show a 
disposition to send their “choice young men to Redfield College, N. D., (under 
Congregational Education Society), and to Chicago to be educated.” But stilt 
the demand exceeds the supply, since last year with thirteen students in the 
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German department of the Chicago Seminary, there were fourteen vacant Ger- 


man pulpits looking to the Seminary for men. 


Prof. Obenhaus states that 


“there might be a much larger work of Congregationalists among the Germans 
who, as a people, take very kindly to its form and polity, if the denomination 
did not cripple it so as regards means to carry on the work.” About Chicago, 
where there are six German churches and seven others in the immediate 
vicinity, he thinks that we might have had many more if we had the men and 


money. “Germans are natural Congregationalists. 


The denomination lost its 


opportunity for work among them fifty years ago, yet, the present work shows 


what can be done.” 


For purposes of comparison with what other denominations are doing for 


these Northern Europeans, let us look a moment at the figures. 
have 148 German-Baptist Mission Churches with 5,200 members. 
the self-supporting churches, there are over 26,000 German-Baptists. 


The Baptists 
Including 


Methodists report 265 Mission Churches with a membership of 19,000. The 
‘Presbyterians have 156 churches with a membership of nearly 13,500, so that 
we, with only 8,000 members, including those of the self-supporting German 
Churches, are bringing up the rear. More attention is now being paid to our 


work among the Germans. 


The Congregational Sunday School Society has 


had before the board “A proposition to appoint a special Sunday School su- 


perintendent for the German-speaking churches of the Northwest. 


pointment is likely to be made as soon as the money is in sight.” 


This ap- 


| 


Inasmuch as the German-Lutheran Churches reported last year in The 
Lutheran World 8,000 churches with 1,200,000 communicant members, it may 
be seen that there is no lack of churches among the Germans, but our churches 
already organized need to be greatly strengthened by a larger and better supply 


of well-trained men to work among them. 


THE SCANDINAVIANS are equally indipendent and self-relying, but not 
averse to receiving our assistance. What they have done for us, especially in 
building up the states of the Northwest, (in exerting a saving influence polit- 
: ically i in 1896), in furnishing men of influence and power for good to our nation 


is well known. 


Not so well known are the facts about their religious bodies. 
They have contributed greatly to the strength of the Lutheran Synods in the - 


United States. But beside these transplanted state churches which continue to 
flourish here without state aid, they have a considerable number of independent 


churches. 


These were organized at first in the old countries by those who 


- found the éstablished Church too formal and cold, and were drawn to a more 


simple and evangelical form of Christian association. 


| 
The “Free Church Movement” began in Sweden in the seventies under the 
lead of Dr. Waldenstrom. at the time when many Swedes were coming to this 
country. This fact brought it to the attention of our home missionary workers 


and Rev. M. W. Montgomery was sent over to investigate. 


four hundred churches united in the “Syenska Missions Forbundet.” 


He found about 
The one 


hundred thousand or more members of these churches were closely akin to our 


own Congregational bodies. 


This movement spread into the other countries 


and so had a reflex influence upon the progress of missionary work among the 


Scandinavians on both sides of the water. 


It has undoubtedly helped very 


much in the large progress and success of our Home Missionary Society among 


these people in the United States. 


There have been formed one hundred and fifty-five Congregational Chiirch- 


es among the Danes, Swedes and Norwegians. 


Both these people and their 


churches are located in largest numbers at the West. Exact and recent figures 
concerning church membership are hard to obtain. These newcomers have not 


yet got into the way of making full returns for Year Book purposes. 


But it 


is a moderate estimate, based upon the statements of Prof. Scott of Chicago 
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166 ae THE HOME MISSIONARY 
Seminary and others familiar with the facts, that there are at least ten thousand 
communicants in Scandinavian Congregational Churches. | 

There are about two hundred other “free churches” not fully provided with 
facilities for getting trained leaders. They are disposed to look to us for help, 
but not disposed as yet to become identified with our denomination. If they say, 
“Come over and help us,” it certainly is not like Paul, the missionary, for us to 
reply, “What will you give us?” We ought rather to rejoice in the large field . 
of usefulness open to us among these people, who become the sturdy, stanch 
and sound variety of Americans before they have been many years in the coun- 
try. The elderly people among them will require services in their native 
tongues for a considerable period yet, just as they do in the Lutheran congre- 
gations. It cannot well be otherwise among the scattered rural communities in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the Dakotas. But as the children grow up the Sun- 


October 


JEWISH 
ym School teaching in English makes a bridge between the old and the new 
order. | | | 


Under these conditions, how have we Congregationalists met the demand 
and opportunity? Wisely and well, we may say, as to the beginning of our 
work. Feebly and inadequately, we must confess, as to the continuance of this 
work in its full strength. In 1884 Dr. F. E. Emrich, then a Chicago pastor, 
suggested the Norwegian department of the Chicago Seminary which was be- 
gun with one teacher and two students. A year later the first Norwegian Con- 
cregationalist Church was formed. Now there are forty-six, and over one hun- 
dred Norwegian young men went forth in twenty-two vears from the Dano- 
Norwegian Institute, as the department is now called. A good piece of work! 
Yet it is allowed to drag because the funds are not forthcoming to meet the ex- 
penses. 
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Among the Sine our churches have had an encouraging growth, planted 
and fostered as in the previous instance by help on the part of the Home Mis- 
sionary Societies. In 1885 Chicago Seminary responded to a request by Dr. H. 
A, Stimson, presented on behalf of certain Swedes in Illinois, by providing 
training for them. Since then Rev. Fridolf Risberg and his assistant have 
trained 222 Swedes, of whom 159 have graduated. This work is not protracted 
in length of ccurse or extravagant in cost. Quite the reverse is the case, for 
the min wno come to the Scandinavian institutes have had only a common 
school education and are given in three years the best training for the ministry | 
possibl: under these circumstances.* 

That the costs are not excessive is shown by the fact that the three foreign 
institutes of Chicago Seminary, namely, German, Norwegian, and Swedish, re- 
quire for running expenses a total of only $10, 000 per annum. Ought the 
president of the Seminary to have to go begging for that amount? Or is it the 
part of wisdom for our churches to make directly or through the Congregation- 
a1 Home Missionary Society a fully sufficient provision for ministry to these ac- 
ceptable, responsive and worthy people? Of course we are giving much help 
in the several states to the individual churches and missions. Many of these are — 
dependent upon our missionary societies, state or national. All the more reason, 
then, why we should help to provide them with men who can lead them on as 
soon as possible to self-support. It can be done on a large scale because it has 


been done on a smal] scale. 
IV. 


EFFORTS FOR AN INTERMEDIATE CLASS | 
SS in of our foreigners do not quite belong with either of the two chief 


classes, so we consider them here. 

Tur FRENCH have come to us, some of them, from /a belle Frauke 
but most of them were once denizens of what was meant to be /a. nouvelle 
France, now Canada. Nearly one-quarter of the French population of Canada 
has removed to the United States. as stated by Dr. McLanahan in his admirable 
manual, “Our People of Foreign Speech.” In 1900 the United States ~ 
100,000 European French and 400,000 French Canadians. 

Being found principally in the mill towns of New England and the Middle 
West, employed en masse in the factories and provided with their own priests, 
their own papers, their own parochial schools, to a considerable extent, these 
aliens do not readily learn our language or our ways. They are mostly stead- 
fast adherents of the Catholic Churches, and that holds a place. in their alle- 
giance to which even national considerations are made subordinate. 

The figures for some of the Massachusetts cities-from the state census of 
1905, show 11,000 out of 70,000 population in the city of Lawrence, 28,000 out 
of 105,009 in the city of Fall River, to be of French Canadian birth or par- 
entage. Compared with such totals the numbers who have been influenced by 
Protestant missions is very small indeed. Although such missions have been 
many years at work (since the early eighties), we can only point to-day to some 
eight French Congregational Churches with about 700 members. The Baptists 
make rather more of a showing, with twenty-nine mission churches numbering 
650 members, and a French Canadian membership all told in Baptist Churches 
of 2,500, as the figures were stated in 1903. The French-American College in 
Springfield, started in 1885 with special reference to the work among French 
Canadians, has found much more of an opportunity in recent years among those 
of other nationalities and has therefore changed its name to the American In- 
ternational College, and devoted itself mainly to these others. | 


*See articles re- -printed from the “Hartford Seminary Record for Tidesien: 1907)” 
under the title, “A Ministry for Foreign Born Americans.” | 
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Measured by the demand, there is little occasion for us to increase our 
French work. Measured by the need for it, there are not many Canadians who © 
lack attention from their own Church; consequently the effort to help them is 
apt to take on the undesirable form of a proselyting campaign beset by many 
and great difficulties in such matters as language and racial cohesion. While 
we must needs be ready and willing to help those who are seeking a simple and 
evangelical faith and to support gladly those congregations that have sought 
with us a refuge from sacerdotalism, it may well be that there are other nation-. 
alities whose needs, keenly felt by themselves, and whose appeal, spontaneous 
and urgent, for our help, cunstitute a first claim upon us. “ce 

THE FINNs are just such a people. They are Protestants, but dissatisfied, 
many of them, with the forms and practices of their national Church. They 
are lovers of freedom in both national and ecclesiastical affairs, suffering sorely 
in their own land from the attempt to “Russify” Finland. They are entered in 
our Government classification of immigrants along with others born in Slavic 
lands. Really, however, they are more nearly akin to the Scandinavians by 
race than to the Slavs. | ee 

(The same thing is true to a. large extent of the Letts and Lithuanians who 
come from the Baltic provinces of Russia, among the former of whom there are 
many Protestants). 

The Finns are not yet very numerous amongst us,—probably a total of 
foreign born of about 150,000, although their own authorities place the figures 
much higher, one estimate putting them at 700,000 of foreign birth or par- 
entage. They come as families and make permanent residents, generally in 
Michigan and Minnesota and the extreme Northwestern states or else in New 
England. These Finns show a very low percentage of illiteracy. They bring 
some money with them: they are industrious, law-abiding and devoted to the 
good of their adopted country. They work in the granite quarries of Quincy 
and Cape Ann or in the factory towns of New England and the cities of the 
Middle West, and we find some as far west as the mountain towns of Colorado 
and the fertile lands of Humboldt County in California. These Finns show a 
degree of enterprise that makes them of greater importance to the country than 
mere numbers would indicate. | , 

They have their own national Lutheran Church and also an independent 
Synod. Being newcomers here, they do not immediately meet the demands of 
“the free church in a free state” and some of their institutions, seminaries in 
particular, have languished in consequence. There is a growing socialist el- 
ement among them which is taking advantage of this fact and has lately bought 
up the buildings of one of their. seminaries. We can readily see that their 
ability to read, combined with their experiences under Russian rule, make them 
very prone to follow such dangerous leadership, if something that is positive 
and constructive is not provided for them. In this situation they have welcomed 
the advances and offers of help made by Congregationalists and other Evan- 
gelical denominations. There are as yet only ten Finnish Congregational 
Churches with some 500 members, five of which are in Massachusetts, one in 
New York, one in New Jersey, one in Chicago and two in Ohio. Some of these 
are yet without pastors. A little school in Revere, Mass., has been started to 
train workers among them from their own ranks. It had thirteen pupils, men 
and women, in attendance this last year studying in both Finnish and English 


the few branches that wou!d enable them to preach and teach the gospel, and to — 


understand our democratic principles of both state and church government. 
This recent development of our work for foreigners gives promise of great 
and lasting results. It is yet in its infancy and needs the fostering care not 
only of our missionary and education societies, but of the older churches which 
can furnish the Finnish congregations with a place of meeting, or welcome 
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them to membership by forming a branch thurch as has been done at the 
Central Church in Worcester. | 
Vv. 


WORK AMONG THE NEWER IMMIGRANTS 


HEN we turn to those nationalities that have predominated in the im- 
migration of the last fifteen years, we find them different in many re- 
spects from the older immigrants. They come chiefly from the South 

and East of Europe. They are generally Roman Catholics or members of the 

Greek Church unless they are Jews. Illiteracy is much more prevalent among 

them, and the average amount of money they bring in is much lower. Instead 

of being of ‘Teutonic blood they are for the most part of Hebrew or Iberic or 

Slavic origin. Some of the minor nationalities may be first considered. | 

ARMENIANS, SYRIANS and TurRKs are all coming to this country from Tur- 
key in Asia. The Armenians, because of their connection with an ancient 

Christian Church, or their reception of evangeljcal teaching from our mission- 

aries of the American Board, have many of them become connected with our 

churches here. Some of them are active in church work and benevolence, while 
there are not a few Armenian pastors of churches composed of native born 

Americans; in fact, they are quite apt to prefer such a post to the ministry 

among their, own people. Of our six Armenian Congregational churches three 

are in Massachusetts where the Home Missionary Society pays part of their ex- 
penses. The Armenians are not illiterate and are easy of access. The Syrians 
are more numerous than the Armenians but less accessible, being Greek Cath- 


*See John R. Commons, page 103 of “Races and Immigrants in America. 
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olics. Hardest of all for a Protestant to help are the Turks, who are now com- 


ing in larger numbers than formerly, but stil] make an almost inappreciable 


fraction of “the new immigration.” It would not be worth mentioning if it did 
not serve to remind us that they and other Asiatics may some day begin to pour 
in upon us from Turkey, from Persia, from India even.* If anyone is dismayed 
at such a prospect, let him ask whether it is not best to meet and minister to 


these growing millions as they come rather than to wait until they are any more . 


compactly massed. We should listen to no Delilah’s soothing of selfishness and 
laissez faire optimism lest we hear at last the taunting cry, “The Philistines be 
upon thee, Samson.” 

Of THE SPANIARDS we have so few as to make them practically a negligible 
quantity in the present connection. 

THE PORTUGUESE are coming to Pilgrim town and province lands in a steady 
stream. They come largely from the Cape Verde Islands, whose people have a 
very large admixture of real African negro blood. We have been wont to say 
that Negroes did not come to this country of their own accord; but here are 
mulattoes of all degrees of darkness coming freely under the name of Portugese 
to old Massachusetts. Provincetown, where President Roosevelt made his ad- 
dress of August 2oth, shows by the last state census (1905) 2,300 Portugese of 
foreign birth or foreign parentage out of a total population of 4,300. The im- 
migrants are on the trail of the Pilgrim there, and the modern descendant of 
the latter appears to regard the fact with complete indifference as long as the 
aforesaid Portuguese “mind their own business.” 


One pastor of a Congregational Church took pains to learn enough of the | 


Portuguese language te go out on Sunday afternoons to the cranberry hogs 
where these people lived and worked, and met with a hearty welcome from 
them. In Massachusetts the Baptists and Methodists have good beginnings of 
organized work among them and the Congregationalists have done a little 
something in Rhode Island. The Portuguese, are highly illiterate and are nom- 
inally Roman Catholics. In Boston their church has several priests for them, 
hut there is not very much done for those who are scattered in the rural regions. 
From 1901 to 1906 nearly 38,000 Portuguese, including those from the Western 
Islands; have come to Massachusetts. Their illiteracy and lack of well estab- 
lished homes ought to call forth our services on their behalf. 

THE JEWS, important as they are, racially and numerically, do not seem to 
press any claim upon us religiously. There are 1,500,000 of German, Italian, 
Polish or Russian Jews in this country. They care for their own poor. They 
are not often in our courts for drunkenness or crime, (unless, like one of the 


two Abes, Hummel and Ruef, they have become so Americanized as to live that _ 


parasitic life Which has infected American affairs of late like a contagion of 
evil). The Jews are sufficient unto themselves in things religious also. There 
are instances of successful Christian work among them, such as that of the 


_ Presbyterian City Missionary Society in New York City. These are few and 


far between, however. As to St. Paul, so to us the Hebrews are a mystery in 
their power to withstand the Christian teaching, but perhaps we should have 
been equally resistant if we had been in their place enduring the “Christian” 
practices of Russia,—or even of Manhattan. Kind, friendly treatment by in- 


dustrial and medical workers and Settlement neighbors seems to be the best 


way of helping them at present. 

THE GREEKS, like some of the others who have been mentioned, are nu- 
merous only in certain localities, chiefly in Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois and Missouri. Certain lines of business, such as peddling or 
fruit vending, appeal to many of them, while others go into the mills. Strange 
as it seem H pRey have not been accustomed to the use of either Old or New 
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Testaments in modern Greek; consequently there is an especial advantage in the 
work of colporters among them which is furnished by the Bible and Tract So- 
cieties. Most of the Evangelical denominations are doing some work among 
them and our own work at Boston, Lowel! and Peabody, Mass., has made an 
encouraging start. Our denominational headquarters in Boston witness the as- 
‘sembling every Sunday afternoon of a congregation of Greeks (as well as a 
Chinese Sunday School) in Pilgrim Hall, and we are reminded of the day when 
certain Greeks stood without and said, ““We would see Jesus.’”’ If we do our 
part, these few may be as in the days of early Christianity the forerunners of 
countless others seeking a more direct access to the Master’s power and teach- 
ing. | 
THE ITALIANS are the best known and most widely distributed of the newer 
immigrants. They have come in constantly increasing numbers. In 1900 there 
were less than 500,000 (foreign born) in the whole United States, but to-day 
the number of Italians in New York City alone is estimated at 450,000. Dr. 
McLanahan says that “thirty solid blocks on the East Side of New York City 
above 100th Street are peopled by southern Italians. Solid blocks downtown are 
inhabited by northern Italians. There are nine districts in Brooklyn in which 
they congregate. Philadelphia has 125,000. They occupy twenty solid blocks 
in the south-easterly part of the city.” Boston has now at least 40,000, while 
such cities as Detroit, Denver, Galveston and New Orleans have considerable 
numbers, as well as the largest cities. 


Many of the Italians go back after a few years of work and saving here, 
some of them to return with wife or family, and some to build “American 
houses” and live in “luxury.”” Under the operation of the new census law we, 
shall know for the first time with accuracy what proportion of these immigrants 
become East-bound passengers in the course of a few years. About three- 
fourths of the Italians come to us from southern Italy and Sicily where they are 
more illiterate, more superstitious, more hot-blooded than those from northern 
Italy. But whether from north or south they all seem able to work hard and 
fast and to live on very little in a very little space. They are greatly lacking in 
knowledge of sanitary conditions of life, and the crowded villages from which 
they come have made them more ready to accept, without protest, the over- 
crowding of eur tenements and labor camps. The effect of public school teach- 
ing upon coming generations of bright Italian children is something to be 
watched with eagerness and hope. | 


As to their criminal tendencies, there have been many exaggerated state- 
ments based upon outbreaks of personal vengeance and “Black Hand” cut- 


rages. They are a hot-tempered people and there are many among them ready . 


- to make victims of their fellow countrymen. But as against these facts, let us be 
careful to give due credit for the existence of such a work as that of the Society 
for Italian Immigrants in New York City, in the support of which they share. | 
This has done much toward making the padrone system a thing of the past and 
introducing labor camp night schools into Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York. The ambition and the quick artistic temperament of the Italians make 
them exceedingly responsive to efforts in their behalf, whether at Ellis Island 
and the docks or after they have settled here. Yet they are not without a certain 


hesitancy and distrust, which make it necessary to win their confidence in order » 


to influence them permanently for good. . 

Although the Italians come from a Catholic country, there is great disaffec- | 
tion among them towards the Roman Church. Its policy towards education — 
and towards the Government of united Italy has alienated many. Such demon-_ 
strations against the Papacy as have taken place of late years in the Piazza del © 
Popolo, about the Statue of Giordano Bruno, indicate the degree of this revolt, — 
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and als@*the anarchistic tendencies of those who participate in it. In this coun- 
try the Italians, especially the men, ceasing to attend their own churches except 
upon special Feast Days, are in danger of having no religion at all. They know 
almost nothing about a more simple and vital form of Christian teaching except 
as it is taught them here; consequently, we have a great opportunity to instruct 
and to win into the Christian life those who need to be taught how to live, just 
as they need to be taught how to speak English. | 

All the leading denominations are making vigorous efforts to meet this op- 
portunity and call. The great Episcopal organizations, such as Grace Parish in 
New York, the City Missionary and Church Extension Societies of the Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian Churches, the Home Missionary Societies of the Baptist 
and Congregational denominations are all providing places of worship and mis- 
sionaries to labor among the Italians. One home missionary secretary writes: 
“The Italians anticipate our movements, and send requests for missionary serv- 
ices, with frequent offers of financial support. At least six Italian missionaries 
could find ample employment in the fields which await them.” The natural 
growth and multiplication of such work under an effective leadership is il- 
lustrated by the fact that “the Italian church in Broome Street Tabernacle 
(Presbyterian, New York City) is probably the mother of fourteen Italian mis- 
sions in the United States and of two in Italy, and its pastor, Rev. Antonio Ar- 
righi, has been serving for over twenty-five years.” 

The greatest hindrance to the progress of Italian work is in the difficulty of 
securing good leaders. Experience shows that Italians can work best among 
Italians for the present at least. The immigrants as a whole are an illiterate 


class and even if they could afford the time and money they are hardly prepared . 


to spend ten or eleven years in preparatory and professional studies. Such 
study if pursued in American academies, colleges and seminaries tends to lift 
them out of contact and sympathy with their own people. Either trained men 
must be brought from*Italy, as has been done in the case of some of the 
Waldensian pastors who are now doing good work in this country, or a special 
school must be provided for them, with a course coming as near as circum- 
stances permit to our own American college training, yet keeping the instruc- 
tion in close touch with the needs of their own people and with the motives to 
Christian service. This is what the American International College at Spring- 
field is trying now to provide for its Italian pupils. About one-third of the at- 


tendance there, or thirty-three in number, has consisted of Italians during the — 


last two years. Future candidates for work among their own people are likely 
to be secured among these. 


_ The Presbyterians are giving to Italians a shorter course of training, while | 


the Baptists begin this fall to give special training for Italian ministers, under 


the auspices of Colgate University but locating the work in New York. With. 
such new work as this now rapidly developing, why should not the leading de- | 
nominations unite in supporting one strong institution, collegiate in character, | 
with emphasis upon the teaching of the Bible, and then supplement this by such | 
seminary training as may be deemed best? The American International Col-. 
lege has been for the last two years upon an inter-denominational basis, and 


among its former students who are now in the ministry are five Congregational- 


ists, four Methodists, three Baptists and three Presbyterians. There are now 
several students in attendance who expect to enter the Presbyterian ministry. 
Here certainly is the beginning of what might be made very effective by de- 
nominational co-operation. What that school most needs to-day from us is a 
hearty financial support that will serve as an incentive to other denominations 


to join with us in maintaining that work. 
Beside this training of leaders for the Italian work there is needed also a 
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474 
local initiative on the part of our own churches. This is well illustrated by some 
of the Connecticut churches. For example, New Britain reports “An Italian 
Mission, maintained by four churches and the Missionary Society of Con- 
necticut. It meets in the South Church, holds a Wednesday evening prayer 
meeting, a Sunday evening service and has two clubs. The Italian missionary 
is under full pay. Eight members united with the South Church on January I, 
1907.” A similar congregation meets in the First Church of Waterbury and 
various parts of the country furnish instances to show the success of similar ex- 
periments. | 

That it is a work worth doing and productive of lasting results is attested 
by those who have had experience in it. Certain Italians had left the place 
where they had become members of an Evangelical church and were not heard 
from for several years. Then a missionary was sent to look them up and found 
them in a small town holding a weekly prayer meeting in one of their homes 
and adding to their numbers by winning others. Some of those who have re- 
turned to Italy have established groups for worship amidst the difficult con- 
ditions of their home land. Such people are worth working for. Let us be 
ready, Congregational Christians, as much as in us lies “to preach the Gospel » 
to them that are of Rome also.” 

THE SLAVIC PEOPLES. as they are grouped by the immigration bureau. form 
tather a geographical than a racial class. For instance, Russian Jews are 
entered with others whose last permanent place of residence was in Russia, and 
the Finns, likewise. The Slavic population of Hungary, called Slovaks, are 
not owned as kinsmen at all by the Magyars, who constitute the majority and 
the ruling class in Hungary. But they are all entered together as coming from 
Hungary, and frequently referred to indiscriminately as “Hungarians” by peo- 
ple in this country. | | 

These racial divisions, combined with much of despotism and misgovern- 
ment, have led to strife, and to the suffering of oppression by the people of 
This has produced among them a strong desire to 
«migrate, and the enterprise of steamship companies has furnished an abun- 
dance of alluring advertisements and personal solicitation, to encourage their 
coming to the United States. At the same time great idustrial opportunity has 
been afforded them here by the coal mines and iron works of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. and the packing houses of Chicago. Accepted,—perhaps even invited to 
come.—at first, as a cheaper class of labor by the mining companies, they soon 
came in force, and the Irish and Welsh miners withdrew before them to a 
restricted section of the anthracite coal field. This process, which has been go- 
ing on for over twenty years, is admirably described by Mr. Frank J. Warne in 


““The Slav Invasion.” 

With 125,000,000 of the Slavic people to 'draw from, and with great forces 
antagonistic to their welfare acting upon them to drive them out, it is not sur- 
prising that the number of these immigrants should be very great. No others 
are in greater need of that “asylum for the oppressed” which America still of- 
fers. Here, they feel they have some rights, and a certain degree of sympathy. 
In New York City the Russian refugees, mostly Jews, are welcomed by their 
own race, with its United Hebrew Charities; in smaller places, as in Norfolk, 
Va., a few years ago, a public meeting in the synagogue to protest against the 
Kishineff massacres, brought out leading American citizens to speak upon the 
subject, and in Galveston, lately, a newly arrived shipload of immigrants was 
welcomed by the Mayor. 3 | 

The Finns come here and get freedom to use their own language,—until 
they or their children learn English,—-undisturbed by the educational despotism © 
Of Russia. The Slovaks and the Magyars are loosed from the friction of a 
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galling yoke that keeps them continually wrangling in Sieeary, and the men 


from the Balkan states are no longer beset by the petty quarrels and uprisings - 


of those troubled nationalities. They breathe the free air of a free land, what- 
ever may be the condition of their homes here. 

Our immigration of 1,285,000 this past year included 613,000 from Shivic 
countries. They are distributed mainly to the Middle and Western states, 
while New England gets COMpanAA eH a smal] number, except of the Poles 
and Russian Jews. 

Confining our attention now to those who are Slavs by race, as well as 5 by 
nationality, we find among them a much greater variety of condition and local 
custom and religion than in any other group. They are not the wholly rough, 
illiterate and unruly class that they have often been regarded. Watch a thou- 
sand of them leaving the North German Lloyd Steamer at Baltimore, and you 
see a simple, rude but sturdy lot of people, honest and able-bodied, looking as if 
they would work with energy,—and, to be sure, fight with equal energy if they 
got into a dispute. Miss Emily Balch, of the Department of Sociology in 
‘Wellesley College, spent some time in seeing the parts of Europe from which 
the Slavs are coming. She found them in their own homes, (described 
in the issue of Charities and Commons for 1906) a sober, industrious 
class of peasants, with comparatively few vices, and considerable virtues of 
their own, but poor in land, poor in homes, poor in wages paid, and constantly 
beckoned to come over to America by those who have succeeded the best ss sda 
—the unsuccessful not wishing to advertise their failure. ~ 

Following them across to this country, we find them undergoing the great 
changes from rural to city life, or from out-door labor to the underground toil of 
‘the mines, or the reeking atmosphere of “packing town.”’ Even if Upton Sin- 
clair’s book “The Jungle” does give too flaming a picture of the conditions 
there, still it is evident that such new conditions of life and work must present 
many demoralizing aspects to these inexperienced Slavs. So the great question 
.comes again before us, what of their children? What will the next, and the 
-next and the’ next generations be like’ Will they show the natural fruitage of 
-the seed that is being sown by the Freethinkers’ Society, and its Sunday 
_schools,—answering the question “What duties do I owe to God?” by the reply 
-*Since there is no God, no duties can be owed to him’’—or will they be swayed 
“by those forces that have laid the foundation for American freedom, intel- 
‘ligence and prosperity upon faith in God, duty as obedience, and the principles 
by which Christ showed us the way of. life? That is the great question con- 
‘fronting our Churches and Home Missionary Societies to- -day, and the right 
answer is to be given not in words, but by gifts and deeds in service of these 
-new neighbors, or a wrong answer by witholding these. 

As conditions affecting our work for them, we must look to the religious 
status of different Slavic groups. 


THE BOHEMIANS oR CZECHS come from a country that is Roman Catholic, 
‘but they have not wholly lost the spirit of freedom in religion, which was so 


manifest in the days of John Huss. They revere his memory, and even — 
y 


those who have reacted from religious oppression into atheism there are maf 
who are feeling their way back by degrees towards a positive belief. They are 
not illiterate, but make as good a showing as the Finns in their ability to read 
-and write, supporting forty-two Bohemian papers in the United States, thirty 
of which are declared to be anti-Christian. Of the 100,000 Bohemians in Chic- 
ago, it is stated that more than two-thirds have forsaken the Catholic Church. 
\. Here, certainly, is opportunity enough for all Protestant Churches to work 
for them. The work now done is summed up by Dr. McLanahan as follows, 
(pp. 42 and 43 of “Our People of Foreign Speech’’): “The Baptists have lit- 
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tle work among the Bohemians. The Methodists appropriated $13,300 for 
Bohemian and Hungarian work in 1904, mainly for Baltimore, and the regions 
of Pittsburg, Cleveland, Chicago and upper Iowa. The Congregationaltsts, 
through their Slavic Department, have missions in Cleveland, St. Louis, and at — 
a few points in Iowa, Nebraska and elsewhere. The Presbyterians have twenty- 
eight Bohemian churches and missions, with a membership of 1,529.” 

Our own work was begun in Cleveland in 1882 by Dr. Henry A. Schauffler, 
single-handed, and with little except his faith and his experience as a mission- 
ary in Prague to give | 
him confidence in the re- 
sults. There were then, 
according to his own 
statement, “25,000 
spiritually destitute Bo- 
hemians of Cleveland.” 
There are now four 
stations in the four 
chief Slavic districts of 
Cleveland. There are 
only organized 
churches, but the Bo- 
hemian work at Beth- 
lehem Church, Mizpah 

Chapel, Cyril and Em- 


BUYING TICKETS FOR 
THE WEST 
manuel Churches 
shows a gradual yet 
encouraging growth. 
With Cleveland 
standing third among 
American cities as 
regards the number 
of its Bohemian 


inhabitants there is 
room for a much 
DETAINED FOR SPECIAL INQUIRY larger work. 


In Baltimore, where there are some 10,000 Bohemians only, the Presby- 
terians have native Bohemian pastors, a deaconess, who works at the docks and 
among the families ; they help to sustain an immigrant home, and are starting a 
new work largely among Bohemians with kindergarten, sewing-school and 
Sunday services, maintained by the personal services of lay members of the 
American churches. | 

Our educational work for Bohemians and other Slavs consists of the 
Schauffler Missionary Training School in Cleveland, established in 1886, and 
the Slavic Department of Oberlin Seminary. The school has had over 100 
pupils of seven nationalities. more than fifty-five have graduated from its 
courses, two-thirds of whom have been engaged in some form of missionary 
work among their own peoples. This work has been conducted in fourteen dif- 
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ferent states, and under five different evangelical denominations. It is a work 
of general, not merely local importance to our denomination, and i iS rightly | sus- 
tained in part by the Congregational Education Society. 
- The Slavic Department at Oberlin, through the generous gift some years 
ago of $75,000 by Miss Walworth of Cleveland, is now able to care for all the 
_ young men who are ready to be trained for the ministry. Its graduates, like- 
wise, have worked under different denominations, partly because the Congre- 
cational Home Missionary Society could not provide places and support for 
all of them when they were ready to enter its ranks of workers. 
In Chicago, there is missionary work conducted for Bohemians by five dif. n 
ferent denominations, mostly ‘‘on traditional missionary lines, except for the 
little social work done by Congregationalists” (boys’ and girls’ clubs, cooking- 
school, kindergarten, etc.) The Congregationalists reach to greater or less ex- - 
tent some two hundred families, and all five denominations together touch not 
more than five hundred and fifty families, and this out of a Bohemian ed vit : 
tion of 100,000 in the city of Chicago. 
THE POLEs do not require or receive as much attention from us at present, 
as some of the other Slavs. It is not because they are few in number, for in 
1900 there were already nearly 670,000 of Polish birth or parentage in our | 
country; nor because they do not need instruction, for one-third of them can 
neither read nor write; nor because they are already New Testament Chris- 
tians, for many of them have repudiated all religion. It is because they are 
very clannish as a nationality, and bigoted in their views. They are inclined to 
be either fanatically and factionally devoted to the Catholic Church, or else in- 
clined to socialistic views with equal vehemence. Various workers and students 
of experience have placed them among the people who are most difficult of ac- 
cess. 
There are some among them, however, who are more approachable, and for 
such we have several graduates of the Schauffler School at work, in various 
cities of the West, and in New York. Among the 40,000 Polish people of 
Cleveland there is just one Congregational mission, and yet it is doubtful 
whether any more could be successfully carried on. They are not calling for. 
nor even ready to accept our help at present. Such a statement applies especial- 
iy to the foreign born adults. Whether the assimilative work of the public 
schools for the boys and girls could be effectually aided by social work under : 
church auspices, and with a motive of Christian friendliness, is a question = + | 
considering. | 
THE RUSSIANS are really the least numerous of all the immigrants who come 
_. from Russia, being far outnumbered by the Hebrews, the Poles and the Finns. 
In six years, 1900-1905, about 14,000 of them came, about one-third of them to 
Pennsylvania. Among the Russians are more skilled workmen and profession- 
al men than is the case with other nationalities ; and included in these are forty 7 
to fiftv priests of the Greek Church, who minister to congregations in the 
United States or in Alaska. Colporters of the Bible and Tract Societies meet | | 
with good success among them, but there is little Protestant missionary work se ] 
except this, and apparently no special call for it. ct 6@ 
| THE SLOVAKS, who are the Slavs from Hungary, and from Southern 
Moravia; are much like the Bohemians. They are the most numerous of the 
Slavs in both the soft and hard coal regions of Pennsylvania, numbering now 
some 200.000 in that state. with 150,000 in New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Tl- 
linois, and other states. Two-thirds of the immigrants are men, of whom a 
large proportion will return to Europe in a few years, and in the meantime saye 
up their monev, by living like the Italians under very crowded and unsanitary 
conditions. Lik> the Italians, too, they are ignorant, and excitable inclined 
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be quarrelsome, and subject to boss rule. But Miss Balch from her study of 
these people in their old homes is inclined to regard them as offering better 
material for citizenship than is ordinarily supposed. Professor Steiner is of 
the same favorable opinion. He has written in a very enlightening way about 
all the Slavs in that most readable book “On the Trail of the Immigrant.” He 
has expressed elsewhere the opinion that “there are coming from among the 
Slavic people, Protestants who would be open to appeal, and from among 
whom leaders could be raised up for the evangelization of all the Slavic people.” 
He refers especially to the Slovaks. some ‘of whom have been among the 
students of the Slavic department at Oberlin. Professor Miskovsky, of that 
department, speaks of the Slovaks as being among the Slavs the most respon- 
sive to religious influences. 

The Roman Catholic Church cares for its section of the Slovaks, having 
fifteen churches in the anthracite region, and much work in or about Chicago, 


Courtesy of Baptist City Missionary Society 


JEW1SH, IRISH, SPANISH 
New York and Pittsburg. But a good half of the Slovaks are adherents of the 
Greek Church, while still others belong to the small and struggling Lutheran 
congregations, which have meetings in some seventy different places, fifty of 
them in Pennsylvania. 

This would seem to be a case whee an undenominational agency like the 
Young Men’s Christian Association can do excellent work. especially in view of 
the fact that some two-thirds of the Slovaks now in this country are men, liv- 
ing largely in lodging houses rather than in homes. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Pennsylvania is awake to this opportunity, and, through a 
commission, made last year a careful study of the needs and ways of meeting 
them among the foreigners of the coal regions. 

We Congregationalists have a small but useful beginning of work among 


From left to right: | 


the Slovaks of the Pittsburg district, and some gain in membership is being 
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made in all but one of our four Slovak Congregational Churches in Pennsyl- a 
vania. Other denominations, especially the Presbyterians, are pushing ahead in i 
their work for the Slovaks and other Slavs. - Multiply the number of these ‘| 
“nationalities by the number of evangelical churches working among them, and 1 
you have a complex situation that is both bewildering and disheartening. It 
seems foolish to offer.in competition our divided branches of American Chris- 
tianity as a solution of the difficulties and distractions that have arisen from the 
threefold division of European Christianity, Roman, Greek, and Lutheran, as 
they are all met with in the one group of the Slovaks. 

Before we have done with the Slavs there are yet other nationalities to be 
reckoned with, other languages, other shades of belief. Babel is upon us again, 
and we have to deal with the Ruthenians, (160,000 in the United States now), 
the Croatians and Slavonians, (155,000, seven- eighths of them men, mostly in 
Pennsylvania), the Dalmatians, the Bulgarians, the Servians and the Rouman- 
ians, with their Romance tongue. It would take too long, and be quite aside i} 


we 


Courtesy of Baptist City Missionary Society 


GERMANS 


frdm the purpose of this article, to consider ali of these in detail. The mere 
mention of so many people is enough to show us that unless we wish to make 
‘confusion worse confounded” we are set the task of somehow getting togeth- 
er, we of Protestant America, to present a more united front and to make our 
work count for more by concerted efforts for the spiritual enlightenment of 
those who come in semi-ignorance to our shores. A simple gospel confined to 
the vital truths that touch the heart and win men to their real Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, does not need to be complicated by the intricate matters of polity 
or creed or sacrament upon which the denominations have separated. We will 
return to this point and discuss it more fully in the last section of this article. 

Now that we have seen pass in review these regiments of our great army of 
invasion, and while the transport ships are still landing them in ‘undiminished 
ranks upon our shores, let us turn to the next question concerning our relation 
to their needs. | 
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VI. 
THE BEST FORMS OF CHRISTIAN WORK FOR FOREIGNERS 

HE very first problem that presents itself here is the matter of language. 
You go into a German Young Men’s Christian Association in Buffalo, and 
find hymns, prayers, and addresses all in German. Or, go out a few miles 
from the old Pilgrim town of Plymouth near the Cordage Company’ s works at 
Seaside, and you find on a Sunday morning a service being held in German at 

one place of worship, and right next door a Congregational service in Italian. 
This is well,—for the older people, or as long as new ones keep on coming, 
but how long is it to continue? To keep it up indefinitely would not only im- 


pose a much heavier burden upon our missionary societies, than if the work 


could be carried on in English, but it would tend to postpone the thorough 


Americanizing of these Europeans. 
The present situation as regards this matter has been well put in several 


_ missionary reports. A Baptist Secretary says: “The French, the Italians and 


the Syrians are now unwontedly accessible, and the only limitation which is had 
to the progress of their evangelization is an inability to provide workers who 
can preach to them in their own tongues.” The pastor of the Halsted Street 


Institutional Church in Chicago, ( Methodist Episcopal), writes: “One week 


last summer the pastor made twenty calls, and in sixteen of the homes a child 
interpreter was required to make conversation with the mother possible. The 
mere fact of a difference in language is enough in itself almost to discourage 
the Christian worker, but when one encounters other difficulties of a more | 
serious nature, one is spurred on to overcome in some way all barriers, and win 
these people for God and our country.” Another report declares that “it is im- 
peratively necessary to secure trained missionaries of the nationality or race we 
are seeking to reach. No single fact stands out more prominently in the study 
of this problem of foreign evangelization than the need of training schools for 
home missionaries for the foreign population. Here i is the new work to which 
our theological schools should address themselves.” 

These opinions are not chosen to present agreement with one another, but 
represent what seems to be a general consensus of opinion. That thorough 
student of the subject, Dr. McLanahan, says in the last chapter of his book 
“To find suitable ministers for churches of foreign speech is the feature of 


greatest difficulty in this work to-day. Where there are Protestant Churches 


abroad, ministers trained there may sometimes be obtained. But while there 
are notable exceptions, the general experience of the American churches seems 
to be that it is unsatisfactory to employ here ministers of foreign birth and 
training. Even where there is no question of character raised, their views and 
practices usually differ widely from those prevailing here and they are accord- 
ingly unfitted to bring the people into harmony with American church life. It 
is far better to educate here the men who are to work here.” 

Although we may be compelled to admit that this is the present dheition, 


yet we must also feel that it ought not to continue indefinitely. While we are 


teaching a few of the adults in their own language, the children are growing 
up apace, knowing and preferring to speak our language,—or if not pure 
English, at least how to “talk United States,” in all its latest street idioms. It 
is the children and youth with whom we ought to be chiefly concerned. As the 
head of one of our most efficient City Missionary Societies states their case, 
“They are coming on the scene. The older ones are going off. They count, 
cocially and politically, and religiously also, in our future, while the older do 
not count for much.” 

So it is encouraging to find that the Sunday School in many cases forms the 
point of transition from the foreign tongue to English. At the foreign church- 
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¢s near Plymouth, the Bible schoo! sessions are held jointly in the afternoon, 
American, German and Italian children meeting together, and only English 
, being used in the teaching. In some congregations the transition is made also 
in the church services, by introducing first an English service on alternate Sun- 
day evenings, then by having all the evening services in English, and then 
repeating the gradual process with the morning services. 

The purpose to make such a change whenever possible ought to be kept 
clearly in mind in all our work for foreigners. In some localities it may come 
soon, in others not for many years. Two strong expressions on this subject 
come from workers of long experience. The report of Grace Church (Fp 
copalian) in New York City, has this significant paragraph: 

“It ought also to be noted that there are many children of Italian parentage 
in our Sunday School, as has been the case for years, and this is natural and to 
be desired. Let segregation continue so long as segregation must be because 
cf the ignorance of any, but no longer. So far as possible, all our children 
should grow up together in the regular services of the church, as they are 
growing up together in the public schools. This is not only a religious, but a 


civic duty imposed upon us.’ 
Dr, Emrich, of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, ‘has thus ex- 


pressed his views: 

“Another adjustment to the needs of the Kingdom in Massachusetts, is ‘the 
preparation of the American pastors to minister to the foreign- -speaking peo- 
ples in their midst. For the present we may have to use men of foreign birth 
and training, but in the near future the students in our seminaries, even pas- 
tors on the field, ought to fit themselves by learning one or more foreign 
languages to minister to the different peoples among us. A young devoted 
American priest fits himself to speak - Polish, German, Italian, Hungarian, 
French and Slavonian in order to meet the needs of his parish. Ought not an 
American student who is to labor in the Protestant communions to have a like 
spirit of devotion?” 

Such statements as the above doubtless express the ideal towards which we 
are to work. But in the meantime, there is great call for preaching and teach- 
ing in the foreign tongues, by members of the foreign races. Another of our 
state home missionary secretaries, Rev. Joel S. Ives, speaking of Italian work 
in Connecticut, says “A dozen points regularly and as many occasionally, are 
reached with the gospel in the Roman tongue, and after an intimate knowledge 
of the work ft may be affirmed that the results are richly commensurate with 
the expenditure; that the appeal for increase is imperative; that the general 
methods of work are approved.” | 

WHERE THE WORK BEGINS 
E have our first opportunity with the immigrants upon their arial at 
our docks. It is somewhat unique in its character, for most of the 
steerage passengers are full of the consciousness that they are 
“strangers in a strange land.” They dread the delays and inquisition of the 
Government inspection. They are fresh from the trials of overcrowding and 
perhaps seasickness; weary, yet full of anticipation and hope in reaching our 
shores. Every kind word and helpful act counts for twice its ordinary worth 
at such a time. The treatment accorded by government officials is almost 
uniformly fair and humane, but they have little time to show sympathy or help 
those in distress. Consequently they welcome the services of missionaries © 
speaking the languages of the immigrants, and all reasonable facilities are af- 
forded for approaching them. Of course, there is no opportunity at the docks 
for preaching,—merely for the giving of friendly aid and counsel, sy 
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the things that perplex them, and giving them good Christian literature in their 


own language. Those immigrants who have secured through tickets to their 
destination are usually taken very soon from the docks, under escort, across to 


the railroad stations of New York or Jersey City; or by trains that start direct- 


ly from the docks at Baltimore and East Boston. But there are many others 
who have to wait for friends, or are without sufficient information to find the 
place they seek. Only a very few there are who have not decided where to go. 
In such cases the temporary homes for immigrants, such as are maintained for 
the Slavs in Baltimore, for Italians cared for by their Society in New York, 
ior the Scandinavians and others by Congregational aid and also under Meth- 
odist auspices in East Boston, are of the greatest value, and save many un- 
fortunate men and women from getting stranded or going astray cera their 
first days here... 

This sort of general missionary work at the docks is carried on by ten or a 
dozen workers at Baltimore, by twenty-eight or more at Ellis Island and by 
eight or ten in Boston. They are placed there either by the Bible and Tract So- 
cieties, or by the Home and City Missionary Societies of the different de- 
en y Large facilities for doing this work are needed by all, and it is 

Grose’s admirable suggestion that at Ellis Island. inter- denominational 
vs Reabaanih should be provided for them by concerted action 
| VIII. 
- HOW TO SURROUND THE YOUNG WITH CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES 
HIS must be regarded, in the light of all the facts so far considered, as the 
main part of our problem. We are aware that the school authorities are 
almost all of them working hard to keep school facilities on a par with the 
cemand. Our educational system is branching out, with night schools, with 
manual sa pigs with roof playgrounds in some cases, to afford sufficient op- 
portunities to the children of the steerage and the tenements. Municipalities 
are providing playgrounds and recreation piers for both young and old. Philan- 
thropy, most of it thoroughly Christian in motive, and much of it also Christian 
in its source, is working mightily through Chrildren’s Aid Societiés and Free 
Kindergartens, and Boys’ Club Associations and Fresh Air Funds; while the 
Social Settlements are making a very great contribution to the deeper under- 
standing of city problems, besides touching unnumbered lives and homes with 
the light of helpful sympathy and stimulus and euidance. — 

Then, when we look to our medical service, we find the children’s hospitals 
and dispensaties, the floating hospitals and convalescents’ homes and the coun- 
try week for crippled children. Some of the little waifs must occasionally feel 
that it is a good thing to be sick.—for a while; for the sentiment of pity for 
physical suffering , especially that of the young, is easily aroused. When it 
comes to dealing ‘with morals and character that are breaking down, the senti- 
ments of blame often overpower those of sympathy and of desire to recover the 
lost. Stern and uncompromising punishment of crime has been considered, 
especiaily by the state, the chief duty. But see what is now coming to pass! 
The needs of childhood are making themselves felt before the eyes of the =. 
To the Reformatory and Probation system there is being added the whole new 
apparatus of Juvenile Courts and visitors. As there are specialists in the pre- 
vention and cure of children’s diseases, so, under the lead of Judge Lindsey, 
there are coming to be specialists i in the prevention as well as the detection and — 
punishment of children’s offences. 

What, then, are the churches doing to keep abreast of this modern movement 
pro bono publico? They have invented the Sunday School,—not recently, 
however,—and have used it effectively as a supporting and developing agency 
among the young, but rather ineffectively as a missionary agency towards 
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reaching the children outside. There are flourishing mission Sunday Schools, 
both great and small, but it is astonishing how little they affect the mass of 
, these children of foreigners whom we are considering. The same thing is true 
of the Christian Endeavor Societies, and indeed of “nearly all regular church 
services. They reach some, and do good work, but on a comparatively small 
scale. They are all giving the invitation faithfully, but they do not, in most | 
instances, “go out and compel therm to come in. ! | 


What then? Must the churches hand over their “going out” to the Salva- j 
tion Army workers, who certainly do get out into the highways and the by- 
ways’? Or must it call in some theatrical agency like the Rev. Billy Sunday, | 

-and tell him to do the compelling, after his own boisterous and: sometimes 7 
shocking fashion? No, indeed. The churches have no need to abdicate, and no 
right. Let them take up and use the agencies that they have already called into 
existence, for the very purpose of doing home missionary work among the | 
foreigners and their children. Rev. H. 1. Kelsey has pointed out very clearly | 

the necessity and the opportunity for more effective use of the Sunday School 
| ae as a missionary agency. (If you have not read it, send to the C. H. M. S. for ‘| 
his treatment of one of “Our Undeveloped Reasources ,—The Children”). 

Some churches are so situated that they can do their best extension work by | 

maintaining a branch or mission Sunday School and preaching services. The — a 
total number of such mission churches is large. But the number of those con- : 
ducted with especial reference to reaching the foreigners is comparatively 

small. Wherever it is possible to add sewing or cooking classes for the girls, 

and Sloy d classes for the boys. not merely for the sake of teaching these things 

but to give a better chance for personal acquaintance and influence among the | 
voung, work may be carried on more successfully. Dr. Vaughn ( Methoilist) | 
of Chicago, speaks from a large experience when he declares that “Methods in | 
church services must be changed to meet the prejudices of the people with 
whom we work. When one. has to choose between no congregation and a 
change of method, it does not take long to make the change. “Institutional 
methods thus far are successful.” The last report on Presbyterian Home Mis- 
sions makes a similar assertion: “It is not sufficient simply to open a church or 
hall where a meeting can be held and expect the people to come. A ines 5 5 
of preparatory work must be done.” 


The great hindrance to an enlargement of the scope of our work fort for- 
«igners lies, of course, in the expense which seems to be involved. But it has 
been found in a city like W orcester, according to Dr. Mix, the Superintendent 
of the City Missionary Society, that “this work can readily be done in our 
church buildings and parish houses, putting property unused for a greater part 
of the time into most effective service. Institutional methods, to which both oS 
parents and children respond, open the way for indirect religious effort which © Lf 
gradually crystallizes naturally into some formal worship and organization, re- Pd 
sulting at tength in branches of the parent church for the older people, with 
temporary preaching in their own tongue, while their children are absorbed in- 
to our Sunday Schools, and later on into the church itself. This method re- 
quires but few trained and paid workers, and opens the way for any number of 
volunteer workers from our churches, hence is economical in every way.” | | 

Doubtless a great many more of our churches would engage in work along | 
these lines, if they realized the pressing importance of getting at these spiritual- 

_ly needy aliens. Some of them may not be so located that they can carry on 
such work directly, and a vast number of the foreigners themselves are living 
where single churches cannot get at them directly —out i in the lumber and labor 
and mining camps or in the congested city districts. For these masses the work 
of aided churches, downtown, of religious settlements. and still more of-our citv 
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missionary and home missionary societies 1s indispensable. More and more the 
“Constituent Societies” of our older states are developing this work. In Mass- 
achusetts, while $30,000 was appropriated last year in aid of native churches, 
nearly $19,000 was given in aid of foreign-speaking churches and missions. In 
connection with the foreign work of thirty-four congregations, 380 new mem- 
bers were received. In Connecticut our Missionary Society aids twenty-seven 
churches of foreigners and forty of native population, and has five missions be- 
sides. | 

This work, with that of our Congregational Home Missionary Society, the 
common enterprise of all our churches, is what most of all calls for hearty sup- 
port. No one who studies the immigration problem can accuse any of our mis- 
sionary societies of having gone ahead too fast, but he is apt to think that the 
church has lagged too far behind. Now is the time, by gifts, by service and by 
prayer to ‘ “bring the troops up to the standard.” | 


| iX. 
| THE PRESENT NEED—CO-OPERATION 


HE task of making Christian citizens of the foreigners and their children 
is one of rapidiy increasing vastness. Much of that which has been at- 
tempted so far*has been of an experimental nature, and has been tried 

only upon a small scale. A fully adequate effort will require the putting forth 
of all their strength by all our churches.—and something more. The most ef- 
fective use of that strength is essential. That calls for better co-ordination of the 


different agencies at work, and a much larger degree of co-operation between the 


denominations engaged in it. As the Presbyterian Report on Home Missions 
for 1906. Says, “the agencies engaged in this mission are so various that there 
results an unnecessary multiplication of appeals. In some instances a duplicat- 
ing of agencies, in many cases the work imperfectly begun and the abandoned, 

because the organization or agency beginning had not the funds or equipment 
for carrying it further.” If this is true, even in the work of a single denomina- 
tion, how much more true it becomes when six or seven different denominations 
are all at work, for twenty or more nationalities, along as many as four dif- 
ferent lines. Multiply six by twenty by four and you get four hundred and 
eighty as the index number of the main subdivisions of this foreign work as it 
is carried on at present by the different denominations, along somewhat varied 
but parallel lines. Great waste of effort and attenuation of strength are caused 
by this excessive subdivision. We act as if we were determined to administer 
the healing power of the gospel only in homeopathic doses, or, to use a different 
figure, the Christian Church of America seems to resolve itself into a host of 
separate squads or detachments, all sent out on the skirmish line, instead of 
maintaining an unbroken front for a welplanned, aggressive campaign, based 
on thorough scouting and mapping of the field of operations. 

In seeking a way out of such conditions there are several directions in which 
* may turn, and find that hopeful progress is being made along each of these 
ines, 

(1) The work of undenominational agencies, such as the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations. This has been referred to already. 
Where the men or the women are in !arge, compact groups, or where they are 
somewhat cut off from ordinary lines of church ministry, as in the case of the 
railroad employes, these associations are undoubtedly the best agencies to 
employ. The simple, undenominational character of the meetings held under 
Young Men’ s Christian Association auspices in factories affords another chance 
for union of effort. We may class the Salvation Army also as undenom- 
inational, at least in the matters of creed and ceremony. A missionary, re- 
turned from Japan, and weary of sectarian divisions, remarked that neither the 
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Young Men’s Christian Association nor the Salvation Army had the Lord's 
Supper or Baptism to fight about. 
, (2) Organizations formed to bring ‘cineca the evangelical denominations 
in certain lines of work. “The Federation of Churches and of Christian Organ- 
izations in New York City” has done very effective work in investigation and 
in reporting the results of its inquiries in useful form. It has helped to bring 
about a wise and strategic location of new church enterprises and college settle- 
ments. It has made possible and taken the leadership in some new forms of 
concerted effort. The Vacation Bible Schools of New York City gathered from 
the streets over six thousand children in the summer of 1906. At just the time 
when schools were mostly closed, when church workers were fewest, and 


churches least frequented, it made use for five days each week of twenty-three | 


church buildings belonging to seven different denominations. Bible stories in 
English, songs, Scripture verses, manual training and the like made up a varied 
and attractive morning session and kept the attendance, which was purely vol- 
untary, up to an average of 1,847. The children were of all races and religions, 
and the teachers, seventy-five of them chosen from four times as many col- 
lege students who applied for positions, were of all denominations. It is dif- 
ficult to measure the preparation of good soil in human hearts, or the desec- 
_ tarianizing effect upon the workers and churches engaged in it, of such an in- 
terdenominational work as this. 
Federation methods sed elsewhere with success. In Rhode Is- 
land last Marc f nine denominations was held to discuss the 
best way in which to combine and distribute their efforts. They,decided to 
prepare a circular which was to be translated into foreign tongues, stating the 
essential unity of the different Protestant denominations, and that “they all de- 
sire rather to supplement than to antagonize the Roman Church.” In Maine an 
interdenominational commission has been found to be “of inestimable service. 
According to a recent vote of the commission, that denomination which is the 
strongest in a given community where there is a large foreign population is to 
have exclusive charge of the foreign work. If, for any reason, that denomina- 
tion does not take up the work, then any church is to be at liberty to take it.” 
We have now at hand, ready for application and use in all parts of our 
country, not only such effective methods as those of the Federations, but a new 
series of interdenominational movements for interesting and training the young 
people, especially, of our churches in missionary enterprises. The Religious 
Education Association has brought to the front the whole question of broaden- 
ing and at the same time consolidating the Christian nurture of future genera- 
tions. For specific missionary consecration, the successful appeal of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement has beer made to those in our colleges, and more 
recently the Young People’s Missionary Movement and the Laymen’s Move- 
ment have sprung up*with wonderful freshness and vigor, to rouse the young 
people and the business men of our churches to an appreciation of the great 
successes already won and the great opportunities still unused by the Christian 
Churches of our land. There can hardly be a question that the growing in- 
fluence of these organizations is very largelv due to their sinking out of sight 
all denominational differences, except as affording lines of classification and 
division of labor,—not division of svmpathy. The work of the secretaries, the 
editors, the conference workers and the local leaders of these movements has 
been much more economical of effort and cost. much more productive of good 
results, because the denominational fences were down and the plowmen could 
keep on the full length of the field. Whv may not this partial answer to our 
Lord’s prayer “that they all may be one” be considered typical of what must 


some day come about in the actual conduct of missions, as well as in the ee : 
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(3) Direct co-operation between the missionary boards of different de- 
nominations. Sunday Schools and Christian Endeavor Societies are enabled to 
use uniform lessons and prayer meeting topics by their union for co-operation 
in local, state, national and even international bodies. The denominational lines 
are not very much in evidence there. When it comes to church organizations 
and to missionary work from which churches are expected to develope, they are 
necessarily more prominent. Let them be freely recognized there, as was done 
in beginning missionary work in Porto Rico after the American occupation. 
Just as that field was parcelled out among different denominations, so some 
plan may be found to distribute and apportion the work for different national- 
ities in certain localities. As Dr. McLanahan has well said: ‘‘No one denom- 
ination is called upon to minister to all nationalities, and everywhere. There is 
a most appropriate field here for denominational comity and the assignment of 
fields ; even if the whole need cannot be met at once, to do even a part will be 
good.” | 

Undoubtedly our denominational habits and points of view, our praise- 
worthy loyalty to the best we have, our pride and exclusiveness, as well, are all 
too strong in each one of our denominations to enable us to join forces accord- 
ing to any cut and dried plan. Harmony of working must come about gradual- 
ly. But it is certainly a most favorable time for'us to work towards that ideal 
which is expressed in the words of Secretary Emrich: “Church union may be 
a dream of Utopia, but it must ever be the ideal of the man who has the vision 
of the Christ of the Gospels. We must emphasize the things in which as 
evangelical Christians we are united, and minimize the differences inherited 
from the fathers. The unity of the Spirit is to be held up. In our work for 
the depleted towns of the country, in-our labors among the peoples speaking 
foreign languages,-coming to us with foreign ideals, we must federate. The 
Kingdom must be a larger thing than anv ism. Polity and varieties of doctrine 
must be subordinated to the leadership of the unifying spirit of Jesus. In view 
of the changing conditions of the state (Massachusetts), it is imperative that 
the Protestant bodies federate or merge their work.” 

When we try to work out that ideal, we meet this paradox. The complexity 
and pressure of this-work, which demand harmony of effort, are the very things 


that prevent it. Our missionary secretaries and workers have their hands too | 


full of their own affairs. They cannot, if they would, drop them long enough 
or frequently enough to compare notes, and arrange plans with reference to the 
work of other societies and missionaries. 

There is great reason for hopefulness at present in view of the increasing 
interest in the work for foreigners that is being shown in all parts of the coun- 
try, and in view of the steadily increasing momentum of interdenominational 
movements. There never was a better time for praying and striving for re- 


inforcements of our staff of workers, for replenishment of our treasuries, for 


revival of a deep, self-sacrificing interest in home missions. Our Congregation- 
al Home Missionary Society, in this ninth decade of its history, ought to be 
given the full extent of suppott that it requires to keep up with this new work. 
Give it money enough to turn experiments into assured and self-supporting 
enterprises. Give it “workers enough to enable it to have its part in all inter- 
denominational movements. (Give it thought and prayer enough to make you 
follow its work with some eagerness. Then this work among the foreigners 
will be taken up with renewed zeal and enlarged success ; and they whose needs 
are so many, and who themselves are such an ever increasing multitude, will 
find the “five loaves and two small fishes” made sufficient for their needs 
through the blessing of the Master. For he “when he saw the multitudes, was 
moved wid compassion towards them.” 
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Important to Women 


By Mrs. B. W. FirMAN—PRESIDENT 


HE annual meeting of the Federation in Cleveland, in Octo- 

ber, will be an important gathering. Among the subjects 

to be discussed will be the question of our relation to 1n- 
terdenominational work. During this summer, Congregationalism 
has been well represented at the Home Mission Study Con- 
ferences at Winona Lake, Indiana, and at Silver Bay, New York. 
These were notable og¢casions, bringing together strong women 
from over a dozen denominations for the study of the Home M1s- 
sion text-book, “Citizens of To-morrow.” 

As Congregational women we have been scattered and de- 
tached so long that we have to submit ourselves to a readjustment 
now that we are federated and taking a place nationally with 
other Women’s Home Missionary organizations... While our 
primary reason for forming the National Federation may have 
been the strengthening of our own particular stakes and the 
lengthening of Congregational cords, we must acknowledge that 
we are in much better shape to take our place in the inter-denom- 
mational movements than ever before. 

It 1s hoped that as the years go by, and the work of these sum- 
mer conferences develops, there: may be an increasing attendance 
of our women to enjoy the privileges of the united study and to 
snare the enjoyment of meeting and knowmg leaders in so many 
other denominations. 


RECEIPTS 
MAINE—$66.95. NEW YORK—$366; of which pees: $93.7 
Maine Missionary Society, 54.35; Portland, i Angola, A. H. Ames, 5; sett Biy- 
. Dow, 10; West Brooksville, 2.60. mouth, 6; Brooklyn, —. off = Combes,’ 


New Hampshire H. ociety 97.28; Brook- 
line, Mrs. A. B. Russell, 2; Candia, 45. 


VERMONT—$ 308.49; of which 300. 
Randolph, Rev. parhawk, 1; Vergen- 
nes, Estate of Martha E. ‘Haven, 300; Waterbury, 


7-49. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$6,790.83; of which leg- 
acies, $5,573.36. 
Massachusetts H. M. Society, 657.76; Special, 
250; Belchertown, 31; Bernardston, Estate of 
artha C. R the:, 4,750; Holyoke, First, 75; 
Interlaken, rs. L. W. Converse, 10; eo- 
minster, F. A. Whitney, 15; Newb rt, Bel- 
leville, 59.86; Northampton, Estate of William 
. Harris, 221.50; Royalston, First, 16.85; 
Salem, Tab., 25; Springfield, North, 75; West 
Springfield, Estate of Sarah S. Eldridge, 601.86; 
orcester, Mrs. A. A. Gallonpa, 2 


of. which legacies, 
3,082 

Missionary Society of Connecticut, 586. - 
Bloomfield, 10.21; Bristol, Bruen, 
Danbury, Calvary, 3: Granby, — 6.85; South’ 


18.14; dartford, of Dory, 2,500; 
Center, ¥. Estate of 
Mary J. Williams, 200; idd dlefield, Estate of H. 


L. Denison, 300; New London, Second, 
North Stonington, 35; Salisbury, 4o. est- 
chester, First, 24.60; Voodb ury, 
Estate o 82. 

Woman’s C. Union, Bequest of Mrs. 


B. W. Allen, 200. 


93-75; New_York City, 
Orient, 25; Portchnester, 25; bare 
Schroeder, 30; Warsaw, 8.21; hite ™ pining 


10; 


Westchester, 135.76; Willsboro, 16; 


11.28. 


NEW JERSEY—$34.00. | 
Elizabeth, W. T. Franklin, 25;. Little Ferry, 
German Evan. .. 6; Paterson, Swedish, 3. | 


PENN SYLVANIA—$22. 00. | 
Received by Rev. C. A. Jones, Arnot, S. S., 

O. Jones, 5; Shamokin, 5; Spring Creek Station, 

7; Titusville, Swedish, 3; West Spring — 2. 


GEORGIA—$13.63. 
Atlanta, Marietta St., 5; Wilsonville, Rocky 
Hill, 1.20; Demorest, Union, 7.43- 


ALABAMA--$4.20. 
Brantley, J. F. Morris, 1.20; Florala, 2.50; 
Tallassee, rst, .50. 


ARKANSAS—$r15.00. 
Gentry, 15. 


LOUISIANA—$z.50. 
Hammond, S. S.. 2.50. 


~FLORIDA—$o9.20. 


Melbourne, S. S.. 5; Tampa, First, 4.20. | 


Texline, é 77. 


INDIANA—$z.0r1. 
Indianapolis, Brightwood S. S., 
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MISSOU RI—$9.00. 
Meadville, 9. 


ARIZONA—$200.00. 
Prescott, A Friend, 200. 


WISCONSIN—$5.00. 
Burlington, Plymouth S. S., 5. 


IOWA—$68.<6. | 
Iowa H. M. Society, 68.26. 


MINNESOTA—$677.91. 
Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, Cable, 4; 


Edgerton, 5; Minneapolis, Pilgrim, 20; Plymouth, 


“z01.30; L. H. |Hallock, D. D., 100; Rev. and 


Sauk Rapids, 8.09. Total, $260.74. 

Mrs. C. B. Fellows, 20; Sauk Center, S. S., 2.35; 
Kasota, Swedes, 2; Minneapolis, Plymouth, 

116.26; St. Anthony Park, 51.84; inona, 


3.50. | 
Woman’s H. M. Union. Anoka, 5; Austin, 


9.45; Benson, 4.50; S. S., 1; Brownton, 1.50; 
Elk River, 3; Hawley, 1.75; Lake City, 12; 
Little Falls, 2.50; Mantorville, 2; Marshall, 9; 
Minneapolis, Plymouth, 29.50; Park Ave., 35.62; 
Pilgrim, 12.50; Fremont Ave., 12.50; Fifth Ave., 
31; Lowry Hill, 25; Montevideo, 10; Moorhead, 
5.75; New Richland, 7.50; Sleepy Eye, 9.50; St. 
S. C.. 5; Park, 1o. 
Total, $245.57. | 


KANSAS—$0.35. 
Kansas H M. Society, 9.35. 


MONTANA-—$17.40, after deducting $13 error 
in collection from Plains in April. 
Billings, 30.40. 


NEBRASKA—$48.16. 
Nebraska H, M. 
6.50. | 


NORTH DAKOTA—$104.17, after deducting 
$5.65 error in collection ~reported from Rutland 


in June. | 

Received by Rev. G. J. Powell, Cummings, S. 
.. 2.50: Elbow Woods, S. S., apply on_ Rev. 
J. K. Kirkers, support, 5; Forman, 10; Keyes, 


Society, 41.66; Waverly, 


| 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Receipts in August, 1907. 


Mr. Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer. : 

Alton, 13; Atkinson, 32.45; Center Ossipee, 
25; Chescer, 9; Hanover, 100; Surrey, S. S., 2; 
Troy, 13.16. tal, $194.55. 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Receipts in August, 1907. 


Rev. Chas. H. Small, Treasurer. 

Ashtabula, 5; Cincinnati, Storrs, 2.50; C. E., 
2.50; Kelley’s Island, S. S., 2.07; Kelloggsville, 
5; Lennox, 4.05; Lyme, 20.99; Springfield, La- 
gonda Ave., W. M. S., 5; Thompson, Dis 
3.50; Toledo, Washington St., 3.46; Wellington, 
25. Total, $82.57. : 

From Ohio W. H. M. Union, Mrs. George B. 
Brown, Treasurer, Toledo, Ohio. Bellevue, W. 
M. S., 2.90; Cleveland, Hough Ave., W. A., 
Silver Fund, 7.30; Pilgrim, W. » 35-60; 
Marietta, First, Oak Grove, W. M. S., 3; Spring- 
field, First, W. M. S., 2.30; Toledo, Central, W. 
M. U., 6; Unionville, J. C. E., .50; West Wil- 
liamsfield, W. M. S., 10. Total, $67.60. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CON- 
NECTICUT 


Receipts in August, 1907. 


Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 
Bloomfield, 7.16; Bridgeport, King’s Highway 


October 


S. S., 3-45; Lakota, S. S., 5; Niagara, C. M. 
English, 50. Total, $75.95. 

Granville, 1.51; Maxbass, 1.53; Pilgrim, .54; 
Piaza, 2.5%; tatanville, 1.43; Ruso, elson 
School House S. S.,_.80; Velva, Snare_ School 
House S. S., .95;: Richardton, 3.56; Leipzig, 
1.14. 

Woman’s H. M. Union. Fargo, First, 14.15; 
Dwight, 5.75. Total, $19.90. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$1:33.46. 
Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall, D. D., Leba- 
non, 7.60; Logan, 9.55; Vermillion, 42.76. Total, 


59-91. 

Academy, 4.20; Beresford, 30; Logan, 5.25; 
Revillo, 4; Webster, 10.60; Selby, German, 12; 
Tyndall, Zoar German, 4; Valley Springs, 3.50. 


COLORADO—$38.50. 
Received by Rev. H. Sanderson, Colorado 


Springs, Hillside, .25; Lafayette, 3. Total, $3.25. 
Denver, Pilgrim, 1.25; Eaton, German, 4; 
Loveland, German, 20; indsor, German, Io. 


WY OMING—S$1.15. 
Shoshone, 1.15. 


IDAHO—$50.88. 
Weiser, 50.88. 


CALIFORNIA—$s.00. 
Nordhoff, Mrs. J. R. Gelett, 5. 


WASHINGTON—$67.00. 

Anacortes, Pilgrim, 5; Rosario, 1.75; New- 
port, Hope, 25; Pleasant Prairie, 10; Rosalia, 
2.85; Tekoa, 15.90; Spokane, West Side, 4.40; 


Wallula, 2.10. 


AUGUST RECEIPTS 


$13,594.75 

Interest ee $521.00 
ome Missionary eoeeee 20.60 


| STATE SOCIETY RECIEPTS 


Chapel, 6.96; 2nd, 3.76; Bristol, 1st, 22.10; 
Columbia, 23.75; East Hampton, 15.16; Fair- 
field, 1st, 93.09; Greens Farms, 21.80; Haddam, 
Ist, 11; anover, 123 Kent, C. E., 5; Nauga- 
tuck, Swedish, 7; Plymouth, 7; Salem, 34.09; 
Sharon, 14.05; Simsbury, 1st, 50.21; Sommers- 
ville, 2.50; Stonington, 1st, 26.27; Thompson, 
16.43; Union, 10; Westford, 5; indsor, 1st, 
8.80. Totat, $408.73. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CON- 
NECTICUT 


Contributions for month of July, 1907. 


Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 
Barkhamsted, 6; Bridgeport, Black Rock, 12; 
Bristol, rst, 89.88; Clinton, S. S., Special, 5; 
Danielson, 5; Deep River, Swedish, 3; Dur- 
ham, 20; East Norwalk, Swedish, 3.25;  Ells- 
worth, 9.21; Grassy Hill, 5; C. E., 10; Green- 
field Hill, 28.14; Hartford, Talcott St., 5; Mid- 
dletown, 1st, 16; Third, 15.25; New L ndon, 
2nd, 330.62; New Haven, Plymouth, 51.22; New. 
Milford, 1st, 71.36; North Windham, 5.82; 
Plantsville, for Italian work, 12.75; Portland, 
Ist, 36.61; Sharon, 20.03; Simsbury, S. S., 5; 
South Canaan, 1st, 15; Stratford, 14.56; Thomas- 
ton, 1st, Special, 10.22; Watertown, 1st, 60; S. 
gh 23.85 5 est Avon, 8.52; West Haven, rst, 
27 illington, Church and Society, 5; Wood- 
bridge, C .E., Special, 153 Woodstock, 1st, 24.70; 
FH. M. U. of Conn., Special, 200; Be- 
uest under will of Susan Buck, late of Wethers- 
eld, 221.07. Totai, $1,441.19. 
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Congregational Home Missionary Soca 


FOURTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHARLES MILLS, D. D., President 
a H. CLARK FORD, Vice-President 
HUBERT C. HERRING, D. D. WILLIS Bo LOVGEE 
General Secretary Associate Secretary 
MOSEPH CLARK, D. Editorial Secretary 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, D. Treasurer 
MISS MIREAM WOODBERRY.. Secretary Womans 


DIRECTORS 
CHARLES S. MILLS, D. D.. Chairman. Missouri GEORGE! R. 
S. H. WOODROW. DPD. D.... -Washingeton, C. rRANK BAY Colorac9 
Me. F. HUNTSMAN. Rhode Is ‘and’. « MR. JAMES: New |York 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE | 
HUBERT. HERRING. Chairman 
One Year , Two Years 
MR: WILLIAM: PR. HOWLAND WR, FTAMES G, CANNON 
MEK: TOTTN: F.-FLUNTSMAN WEN ANS 
MR. W. E. LOUGEER HENRY 
| REN. 
Field Secretary, REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT, South Framing! Mass 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
Moritz E.-Eversz,. D> D.; German Deparctinent, +52 Salle St... € hicaco, 
Rev. F. Risberg, Supt. of Swedish Work Xs hhland Poulevard, Chicago, 
Rev. O. C. Grauer, Supt. of Dano-Norw :giar Work 
Rev. Chas. H.- Small, Slavic Wepartment, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rev. A. E. Ricker Indi: All: apolis, Ind. Rey, (5. largo, Nf Dak. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Rev. Ho Sandersam Denver, (Colo. 
Rev. W. W. Scudder, Jr :-West Se attle. Wash. DPD. Kingsburv, Dy D.... New Mexico, Arizona. 
we. Gray... Chevenne, Wvo. (‘tah and Idaho), Salt Lake} City 
Frank E. Jenkins, D.D., The South... Atlanta, Ga. Rev. Chas.) A. Jones,- 75Essex St.. Hackensack, N. J 
Tedd THis .Mavana. Cuba. | 
SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS OF CONSTITUTENT STATES | 
Rev. Charles Harbutt, Secretary. \laine. Missionary Society 34 Dow St... Portland,| Me. 
W. P. Hubbard, Treasurer..... “ 30x 1052; Bangor.}| Me. 
Rev. E. R. Smith, Secretary... New Hampshire Ho: me Missionary Concord, Fi. 
Chas. H. Merrill, D.D., Secretary. ‘Ve rmont Domestic RE Johnsbury, Vt 
F. E. Emrich, D.D.. Secretary.. Massac huse ....609 Cong't Tlouse, Boston, “Mass. 
Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 6oq Cong | House. Alass. 
Rev. J. H. Lyon, Secretary.. Rhode Island Hlome’ Missionary Societyde. Central Falls,} R. 
Rev. Joel S. Ives, Secretary. Missionar vy Sectetyv of Connecti¢ut 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer.... Hartford. Conn. 
Rev. C. W. Shelton. Secretary. New York Tlome-Miss. Sectety. . Fourth Ave. and 22d St... New fYork 
Clavton S. Fitch, Treasurer. Fourth Ave. and 22d St... New [York 
Rev. Charles H. Small, Secretary. Ohio .... Cleveland, 
Rev. Roy B. Guild. Secretary. ."llinois 133 La Salle St.. Chteage 
Tohn W. Iliff, Treasurer....... 133 Salle St., Chicago 
Rev. P. A. Johnsen, Secre tary ‘Yous 3 Grinnell. |lowa 
Miss A. D. Merrill. ‘Treasurer... Moines, Towa 
Rev. 7.W. Sutherland Secretary. Michigan ... Lansing, teh 
Rev. John P. Sanderson. Treasurer ...hansing, Plich 
Rev. Henry E. Thaver., Secretary. Kansas Congrecational Tfome Misstonary Secicty.......Toneka. {Kan 
Rev. I. Hanford. Secretary.. Nebraska |Ilome Missionary Society. T.incolIn, | Neb. 
Rev. Lewis Gregory. Treasurer! “ Lincoln. | Neh. 
Rev. John L. Maile, Secretary.South California Home Missionary Soctetyv......... Los Angeles, Cal 
-A. K. ‘Wray, 1D.. Secretary. Missourt: Home. Missionary. Carthage,| Mo 


? OTHER STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETIES | 
Rev. 1D. Rathbone... Secretary North California Home Missionary Society. Cal. 


LEGACIES—tThe following form may. be used in making legacies 

I bequeath to my executors the sum of dollars, in trust, to pay over the same in 

month -after my decease. to any persson who, when the same ts payable, shall act as 

Treasurer of the Congregational Home Missionary Society. formed in the City of New York, 

in the year eighteen hundred and twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable use and purposes 
of said Society. and under its direction. 

HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS~—The payment of Fifty Dollars at one time constitutes 


an Honorary Life Member. 
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